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FOREWORD 

This book is written to those whose daily tasks 
are the execution of thoughts and orders of busi- 
ness men. The suggestions herein are suggestions 
only; they are offered to you to help you on over 
the places where you are undecided. You may 
accept them, adapt them, or discard them, accord- 
ing to their value to you and to the particular 
office in which you may work. 

The things suggested, the ideas expressed and 
the instances cited are definite and authentic of 
themselves — ^yct they may serve your purpose lit- 
tle. It is, however, the feeling of the writer that 
though nothing ccMicrete may come to you as a sec- 
retary from a perusal of this book, you will never- 
theless have the viewpoint of some one who has 
traveled the path you are now on, and you will 
have what the book is written to convey — a word 
of encouragement with an illustration of the im- 
portance of the work you are to do. 

When you choose the vocation of secretary you 
choose a broad field, one of unlimited possibilities 
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and unlimited joy in the work as well. If you 
are mentally equipped and your inclinations lie 
in that direction, there is no pinnacle to which 
you cannot climb by taking down and executing 
the thoughts of some man who has attained to a 
height. 

A former member of the President's Cabinet 
began his business career as a stenographer; 
through the knowledge gained in a secretarial po- 
sition he realized his greater ambition. Several 
bank presidents to-day were secretaries yesterday. 
A former Postmaster-General climbed to that po- 
sition from a secretary's job. But you must know 
how many of the biggest business men of the 
country at the present time have been secretaries 
to other great men while climbing upward. 

Secretaryship is an education. Not the knowl- 
edge, not the success, not the commendable char- 
acteristics, any more than the lack of knowledge, 
the failures, the shortcomings displayed by the 
man whose orders you take, will aid you in fur- 
nishing your own mind. 

The secretary's job is an important one, else he 
would not be paid for doing the work. 

It does not look as big as it is; it doesn't seem 
as important ; yet, should there ever be a unipn of 
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secretaries and that union declare a strike, busi- 
ness would be more badly crippled in two days 
than if every business man in the country remained 
out of his office a week. 

Without the executive the well-trained secre- 
tary can carry on the work of the office quite well 
—except when a question of business policy or 
authority arises. 

How different the business man without his sec- 
retary — ^and without an adequate substitute for 
that secretary. His efficiency is thereby reduced 
from fifty to ninety per cent. 

The first chapter of this book gives in figures 
the cash value of a secretary to the business world. 
The cash value your experience will mean to you 
is limited only by your own inclinations. The 
something more that you will get out of your po- 
sition as secretary — if you apply yourself to your 
duties with earnestness — will go deeper than bank- 
notes and coin and enter into your very character 
and personality. 

If you secure a position suited to you, are willing 
to work and have an opportunity to advance, you 
are sure to be happy during the hours you spend 
at your tasks, no matter what you may meet with 
when you lock up your desk at the end of the day. 
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If this book, then, can aid you in getting more 
joy out of your job, and if the encouragement it 
is intended to convey can help you on, no matter 
how little, it will have accomplished the mission 
on which it is sent. 

Delawanna, New Jersey, 
January 8, 1916. 
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THE SECRETARY'S VALUE 

If you are a stenographer and wish to become a 
secretary, you should know what a secretary's du- 
ties are and why a secretary is worth more than 
a stenographer. 

When you know stenc^aphy and tjrping and 
nothing else of value to business — there are three 
things you can do in an office to earn a salary : 

1. Address envelopes. 

2. Type letters. 

3. Take and transcribe dictation. 
TTie possibilities are then as follows : 

1. ADDRESSING ENVELOPES 

One thousand envelopes a day is considered a 
fair average. A good typist can grind out about 
fifteen hundred a day. A very proficient typist 
may do two thousand a day. The customary 

1 
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compensation is one dqUar.a thousand. There- 
fore, under ordinary'.^circumstances, the value of 

, •• • • • 

a typist of even^f 3a:cptional ability when working 
at addressljj^)enVelopes, is two dollars a day. 
And veiiy.few typists can keep up a high rate of 
. .;l^pje?d on this work for any great length of time. 
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2. TYPING FORM LETTERS 

There are some exceptionally good typists who 
can write eighty-five or ninety letters a day. For 
this some business concerns may pay three dollars. 
But to keep up a speed of neariy one hundred let- 
ters a day for any considerable period is a nerve 
strain for which the money received does not ade- 
quately compensate. And few business men are 
willing to spend three dollars a day to have mere 
form letters tjrped when multigraphing is so much 
cheaper and just as efficient for the purpose. 
Typing form letters is therefore a "short time" or 
temporary job as a rule, and must be considered 
like all "season" occupations in which the wage 
scale fluctuates. 

3. DICTATION AND TRANSCMPTION 

A very proficient stenographer may be capable 
of taking and transcribing fifty letters a day, if 
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they are not very long. Fifty letters a day, at an 
average value of six cents each, a liberal value for 
business letters of varied kinds, is three dollars 
a day. 

The point the foregoing is intended to illustrate 
is that a very good salary for mere volume of work 
as stenographer or typist is three dollars a day. 
But it requires considerable practice and experi- 
ence to attain this degree of speed and accuracy. 

When you are working where volume of work 
and volume of work only earn you your salary, 
you are sure of your position just as long as there 
is a demand for the amount of work you are capa- 
ble of turning out, and just as long as you are 
capable of turning out that volume of work. If 
the required amount drops below your standard 
figure you are not sure of your position any longer, 
for there is no need to retain you and the wise 
thing for your employer to do is to get some one 
whose standard is not so high, and therefore who 
does not earn so much. 

RELATION OF THE SECRETARY TO THE 
EMPLOYER'S BUSINESS 

All of which brings us to the reason a secretary 
is paid more than a good stenographer or a very 
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good typist. The work of a typist may be classed 
as purely mechanical. TTie stenographer's work 
comes a little higher because the stenographer exe- 
cutes the thoughts of some one else. A secretary 
must think independently, and at the same time 
execute the thoughts of another. And the thing 
that has the highest money value in the business 
world to-day and will alwa5rs have, is the ability 
to think when thought and initiative are necessary. 

A secretary capable of thinking, and thinking 
right at the right time, lifts a great burden of 
worry off the shoulders of the high priced execu- 
tive. 

The cash value to the business world of the 
lifting of that burden is something like this : 

For example, take an executive who is paid five 
thousand dollars a year. Suppose he works three 
hundred days a year, which is about right, allow- 
ing for Sundays, holidays and vacations. Then, 
figuring seven working hours a day, this executive 
receives about $2.38 an hour for every working 
hour in the year. In other words, it costs the 
concern employing this man $2.38 for every hour 
he is supposed to spend at his work. When his 
time is wasted, the loss is at the rate of $2.38 an 
hour, or 3.8 cents per minute. 
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If this executive whose time is worth nearly 
four cents per minute wastes thirty minutes a day 
waiting for some one to find certain needed corre- 
spondence, wastes another thirty minutes in read- 
ing over mail that does not require his personal 
attention, wastes another thirty minutes of his 
valuable time waiting on the telephone for various 
numbers or answering unimportant telephone calls, 
he has in these little things wasted $3.57. 

Suppose there is no one in the organization who 
can be depended upon to answer letters that come 
in to this man, not meriting his personal attention, 
yet requiring the courtesy of a reply, and he has to 
spend about an hour and a half a day on this work ; 
then another $3.57 has gone up in smoke. 

Then, if there is no one to sidetrack them, 
visitors, with the best intentions in the world (or 
the worst — the result will be the same) will easily 
consume an average of an hour a day. The total 
amount wasted in a day by this man is then $9.52, 
which represents the actual value of the time he 
has lost. 

But these interruptions from the work the execu- 
tive is in the office to accomplish do not represent 
the total injury to his efficiency. They have 
broken up the day and rendered him less efficient 
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and less capable of doing good work during the 
time he does devote to it. They have scattered 
his thoughts and made concentration on important 
plans infinitely harder than if he could have gone 
right ahead without interruption during the few 
hours left him. 

From the foregoing you can easily see that a 
worker who is capable of lifting the unnecessary 
work off the shoulders of the executive and en- 
abling him to give his time to the promotion of 
new business rather than covering ground already 
covered, is worth more to the business world than 
three times as much as a very expert typist. 

The salary paid may not amount to that much, 
but the work of the capable secretary represents 
that value, and the demand for such service is in- 
creased in proportion. 

To save four hours a day for the five thousand 
dollar a year man has a higher value to the busi- 
ness world than the ability to accomplish the un- 
heard of feat of addressing on the tjrpewriter nine 
thousand envelopes a day. 

To say, however, that a secretary's value to the 
executive is the mere saving of an hour or two a 
day is a low estimate of the value of a competent 
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secretary. A good secretary should double the 
efficiency of the executive. 

Let us assume that the work accomplished and 
the duties assumed by the secretary save one-half 
the executive's time, or, rather, make it possible 
for him to devote all his time to the really big 
things of the business, when without proper as- 
sistance and cooperation he could give only half 
that time to these big things, then the secretary's 
value to his business represents a sum equal to (in 
the case of a five thousand dollar a year man) the 
interest at five per cent, on an investment of fifty 
thousand dollars. 

That is why a capable secretary is worth so 
much more to the business world than a record- 
breaking stenographer. 

From this do not assume that it is not necessary 
to be a good stenographer to be a good secretary. 
That is one thing that nearly always is essential ; 
but much, very much, more is required. 



II 

CHOOSING THE RIGHT VOCATION 

Not long ago the president of a large corpora- 
tion commented on the surprisingly large number 
of semi-failures in the business world. It is true 
that there are in the business world many semi- 
failuresj but why is it surprising? 

Is it not more to be wondered at that the num- 
ber is not larger when we consider what precipi- 
tates most of us into the vocations we select when 
embarking on business careers ? 

WHAT IS PERMANENT BUSINESS VALUE? 

You who start on a career now are going to see 
some surprising changes in the business world. 
Everything is tending toward special training. 
Business men are working up to the truth that the 
trained worker is the desirable worker in any posi- 
tion. 

In the past many vocations that now require 

special training were in the "amateur" class. 

Not such a long way back — ^within the memory 

8 
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of our grand-parents — ^admissicxi to the bar could 
be achieved without a college training; the student 
with a reasonably good education entered a law 
office as clerk, read law, observed, and after pass- 
ing an examination, was admitted to the practice 
of law. 

So, too, with the profession of veterinary sur- 
geon. The young man who wanted to become a 
*1ioss doctor" became an assistant to another who 
was engaged in the line of work he wanted to do, 
and after a few years of experience started on his 
own career, prescribing for horses, cattle and other 
animals. 

Very many school-teachers in the small coun- 
try towns left the grammar-school class in June 
and took charge of the same class in September. 

But this is all changed now. 

The lawyer to-day is trained for years in the 
methods of law practice. The veterinary you 
might call in to-day to care for an animal is 
equipped with several years' training, and your 
public school-teacher after leaving grammar- 
school has gone through high school and a training 
college. 

In short, these vocations have been taken out of 
the amateur class. 
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But what about business? 

Business, up to the present time, has not been 
placed in any definite position, has been given no 
definite limitations, has been called on to meet no 
definite requirements. It is still in the amateur 
class. 

It is strange that this should be so, considering 
that the powerful force we are accustomed to speak 
of as "Business" is that omnipotent something 
that keeps the world going. i 

It will not, however, thus continue long. In 
spite of the scoffers and the benighted and be- 
fogged advocates of doing-as-we-have-always- 
done, business is going to become the most highly 
specialized institution ever known. It should; 
for no country, no nation, no people has ever been 
greater than its business. 

At the present time, the business man rarely 
asks the experienced worker what his or her train- 
ing has been; the question is always: "What of 
your experience in regard to my work?" Yet 
there may be in a worker, because of certain train- 
ing, latent qualities vastly more valuable than 
the worker's experience in any one line has brought 

out. 

The present-day requirements for those who 
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would enter the professions are faulty ; legislation 
to-day is faulty; the interpretation of law is 
equally faulty. But all is very much improved 
over the past. The improvements have come be- 
cause people have insisted on certain requirements. 
And to meet requirements one must have training. 
Everything, therefore, boils down to the ques- 
tion of training, and it behooves any worker am- 
bitious to succeed, in no matter what vocation, to 
acquire first a foundation of the best training 
available. 

CHOOSING A VOCATION 

In choosing a vocation, how many of us give 
any very serious thought to the selection? Not 
one in a dozen. The average individual sees some 
acquaintance deriving a good income from a cer- 
tain line, for which that person is probably well 
fitted by taste and training. The average indi- 
vidual forthwith plunges into that particular line 
and later blames himself or herself or, perhaps, 
much-abused Fate, for a failure to duplicate the 
success another was able to attain. 

Many people display the same wonderful, but 
nevertheless unreasonable, optimism in selecting a 
vocation that they do in many other vitally im- 
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portant selections in this life. They look over 
the prospects, pick out what seems to be the best 
one, shut their eyes and jump. If luck is with 
them they get by all right. That is, they succeed 
if they happen to have special ability for the line 
thus selected, or they have enough ability or adapt- 
ability to hang on to the job for years and years. 

When luck is not with them, they do not get by 
at all; they lose the jobs thus secured, and success- 
ful workers label such people failures. 

Yet the reason for such a failure is simply in 
choosing unwisely, without proper and sufficient 
forethou^t. 

WHERE YOUR INCLINATIONS LEAD 

If you want to make the most of your every 
effort, the wise plan is to find out what line of 
work you are best fitted for, or in what line of 
business you will take the most heartfelt interest. 

There are in the makeup of every one certain 
things that fit each for some certain line of work. 
You may be fitted ideally for a secretary. So 
may a dozen others, but each has probably an in- 
dividual inclination that makes it best to select 
some particular line to engage in. You will 
progress faster, accomplish more in your work, and 
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thus become a bigger success and a greater aid to 
the business community if you are doing work in 
which you take an interest, and if you do not have 
to force yourself to care about the success of your 
employer's business. 

You may have artistic inclinations, but those 
qualities or talents be insufficient to make you a 
good artist. Yet in some line of work where art 
is an important factor, you may be a wonderfully 
good secretary because of your interest in and 
tendency for art. 

Machinery may be attractive to you, but for 
many reasons impossible as a vocation. Then 
you can engage in a line you like by applying to 
a machinery concern and selling them your best 
eflForts as a secretary in their office. 

If you are ambitious to become a writer you can 
do no bettter than to engage as a secretary to some 
good writer. You will thus learn much that is 
practical. 

YOUR ENVIRONMENT 

Suppose your home interests and environments 
have been in the textile line : suppose your father 
or brothers have been silk weavers, or silk sales- 
men, or linen experts, or chemists in either line. 
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Then you will have a tendency to take an inter- 
est in these things because your home conversation 
has taught you a good deal about them ; provided, 
of course, you are not individually inclined to a 
stronger degree in some other direction. But the 
home conversation that you have heard has been 
sufficient to make the vocation of certain members 
of your family half-way familiar, and you have 
cultivated an interest in these things, though you 
have probably done it unconsciously, that will to 
a degree count the same as experience in its value 
to the business world. 

You may be an excellent stenographer, you may 
be absolutely accurate in your transcription and 
typing, you may be such an earnest, hard worker 
that you are capable of making good in any line, 
but you will nevertheless do better in a line of 
work which, if not an ambition, is one that is at 
least a hobby with you. 

One young woman who entered an office of a 
machinery concern as secretary and received but 
fourteen dollars a week at the start, although 
equipped with ability gained by ten years of ex- 
perience in another line, within a year had reached 
a position where she was receiving thirty dollars 
a week, because she took such an interest in the 
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machinery made by the concern she served that she 
was able to work up to a grade of efficiency worth 
that amount. 

She was compelled to give up her position to 
accompany her family who moved to a distant 
city, and had to take a position there with a 
stationery house at but twelve dollars a week- 
There was a good opportunity in that line, yet she 
took no interest in their work, and after but two 
weeks' trial, she was dismissed. 

Immediately she secured a position with another 
machinery manufacturing company, whose output 
was absolutely different from that of the concern 
she was formerly with, yet it was machinery, and 
again she was interested in her work. In six 
months she had attained a position paying forty 
dollars a week. 

This young woman was probably not worth a 
salary of twelve dollars a week to the stationery 
concern who tried her out for two weeks, and she 
frankly admitted that she took no interest in their 
business, but the fact that she was able to make 
good in a more difficult position later proved that 
she had not lost any of her ability. It was merely 
that she had lost her incentive to work — ^her inter- 
est in the job at hand. 
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Many of us are adaptable — ^many can do 
equally well in several lines of work; but, unfor- 
tunately, many of us cannot. A man or a woman 
who fails in one particular line is not by any means 
a failure. Some of the biggest successes in this 
world have failed at forty-dollar-a-month jobs — 
until they found the right one. 

ACTUAL VALUES OF LABOR, SKILL AND 

THOUGHT 

There comes a time in the life of every business 
— or, rather, they come often to every business 
when the executive flings his hands into the air, 
breathes a sigh of resignation and renunciation, 
and says — or if he does not express it in words, 
thinks: "There is greater business and more 
money eventually for me, just over the horizon 
line. I know it is there; I know we need it, but 
for want of competent help we cannot care for it. 
The increased business would not justify adding 
to the force, but oh, if my present force were only 
capable!" 

Every business man with a large organization 
knows that in his office or workshop there are cer- 
tain positions that have never been satisfactorily 
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filled, and this in spite of the fact that he has 
made many efforts toward the desired end. These 
imfulfilled positions may be held by good workers 
and willing workers, but workers who are not good 
and willing thinkers. 

Compensation. 

The business world buys from its workers labor, 
skill or thought. It is willing to pay for manual 
work according to volume, but for mere volume of 
work it does not pay well, and as the years go on 
the rate of compensation for manual work will be- 
come less and less, for that kind of labor is coming 
to be regarded as the work of machines. 

The business world is likewise willing to pay 
for skilled mechanical labor, and here the com- 
pensation is much better. 

It is willing to pay best of all for creative work, 
for to create one must have, at least in theory, 
passed through the manual stage, into the skilled 
mechanical class and out of it. 

Perhaps in the strictest sense of the word, a sec- 
retary's work would not be classed as creative, yet 
it is in the creative class, for the secretary's value 
is measured by the ability to think. 
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Labor (Compensation). 

The men in the quarries who work with pick and 
shovel, hewing out stones to build a large struc- 
ture, receive for their labor the lowest prices of 
any of the workers who have a part in the building 
of the skyscraper. 

Skill (Compensation). 

The men who put up the building, who take the 
stones that have been hewn out by the strength 
and muscle of the men in the quarries, and put 
them together, must have acquired a certain skill 
to do it — they must have learned a trade; there- 
fore, their work is easier and more remunerative. 

Thought (Compensation). 

But the architect, the man who creates the idea 
for the building, who has to put less actual, physi- 
cal work into the job than either the men in the 
quarries or the men who put up the structure, re- 
ceives many times as much for each stroke of his 
pen as the men hewing the stones got for wielding 
their picks and the men at work on the building 
received for muscle wearying effort in putting the 
stones in place. 
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SCALE OF WAGES 

To further illustrate the value of thought over 
mere labor, the two charts are given. In Chart 
No. 1, are shown seven divisions of mental skill, 
required in thirteen different kinds of office work. 
In Chart No. 2, are given eight divisions of salary. 
It is peculiar that although all the seven divisions 
in the first chart are covered in the thirteen lines 
of work shown in the salary table, the last three 
divisions of salary, from $14 a week upward, are 
covered by but one branch of office work — secre- 
taryship. 

Clerical work, copying, requiring purely manual 
capacity, with good handwriting, comes under the 
$6 division. Switchboard operating, plain ste- 
nography (without responsibility) and bookkeep- 
ing all come in the thought division, yet are paid 
something like this: Bookkeeping, $12 a week, 
stenography, $10 a week, switchboard operating, 
$8 or $9 a week. The remuneration in these lines 
will vary in different cities ; these tables are made 
up from a knowledge of salaries paid in New York 
and Chicago. They are based not on statistics, 
but on observation over several years in the busi- 
ness world in touch with large and small concerns 
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in both cities mentioned, and also on active em- 
ployment work in New York City. But though 
the salaries may be lower or hi^er according to 
the section of the country considered, the range of 
the scale will be about the same. 

The bookkeeping mentioned here is not account- 
ing or the work of a head bookkeeper. It is that 
of an assistant bookkeeper in a big concern, or one 
who cares for the books of a very small concern. 
The switchboard operating is not that in a central 
telephone office, but is the work of an operator in 
a private office at a private board. 

One must, hp^yever, start somewhere, and any 
one of these positions is good enough to begin in. 
From any one of them you can climb into a good 
secretarial position, provided you are anxious and 
ambitious. 

PATIENT PLODDING VERSUS PATIENT 

PROGRESS 

The experienced business man or woman is 
never an advocate of the patient plodder. Not 
at all ! 

When a worker sa3rs he or she has been em- 
ployed by a certain concern in the same position 
for fifteen or twenty years, most of us feel like 
asking, "What held you back?'* 
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This feeling does not, of course, apply to an 
executive position or to a position of responsibility. 
It is only in relation to the clerical, mechanical, 
and stenographic positions in a business ofBce. 

On the other hand, it is certainly not wise to 
jump from job to job. The most profitable prog- 
ress is not from concern to concern, but is within 
one organization. The man who started as errand 
boy, later became a clerk, later a secretary, later a 
sales manager, perhaps, all in the one ofBce, has 
made the best kind of progress and accomplished 
much. 

If such a man says he has been working for the 
one concern ten or fifteen years and though he 
started at but $4 a week he is now earning $45 or 
$50 a week, it always seems to be an indication 
that he is regarded as a valuable worker by his 
employers or they would not have kept him in 
their organization and advanced him. 

One of the biggest successes in this country just 
now is a man who at fourteen years of age started 
to work in the office of a manufacturing concern in 
the Middle West. His job was carrying mail- 
bags to and from the post-office. He later studied 
stenography and was advanced. His progress 
went on imtil he became sales manager of this con- 
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cern, which was by that time doing hundreds of 
thousands of dollars' worth of business each year. 
But he was still in the employ of the concern for 
which he used to carry the mail to and from the 
post-office. 

To-day this man is the owner of a business of 
first water magnitude, but he secured the founda- 
tion of his business knowledge first of all from the 
viewpoint of an office boy. 



Ill 

THE IMPORTANCE OF PROPER DRESS 

AND FOOD 

Some people may assert that appearance is not 
an. important item in the success of the business 
man or woman. Such an assertion is untrue. 
Ability clothed in unbecoming garaients is not 
ability advertised to the best advantage. If you 
would have people want you about them for eight 
hours a day, it is your duty to yourself, your busi- 
ness and your future career to look your best and 
to feel your best at all times. It is as necessary 
to look healthy, neat and clean as it is to be cheer- 
ful and obliging. 

That threadbare clothes brushed and clean pre- 
sent a good appearance is true to a certain degree. 
It is good, if you can get nothing but threadbare 
clothes, to keep them brushed, clean and mended, 
but if you would aid your ability in getting for 
you and keeping for you the best sort of position 
you are capable of holding, to dress properly is 
one of the two important essentials. 

It is no more a fault for a business man to want 

25 
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good appearing, well-dressed, healthy workers in 
his office than it is for him to want his furniture 
to look good. 

DRESSING FOR BUSINESS . 

No one has any right to accept a salary of 
twelve dollars a week, and then come into the 
office dressed as though he or she received but six 
dollars a week — ^no more right than to give only 
six dollars* worth of work in return for a salary 
of twelve dollars. 

It is your duty to your employer as well as to 
yourself to dress and look and work as though you 
earned every cent of the amount he hands over to 
you each week. 

You may say you know people who do not dress 
well or look well, yet who hold good positions. 

Granted that they do : they have had a harder 
fight to reach and hold those positions with ap- 
pearances against them than if they had appear- 
ances to aid them. 

It is but natural and right for a business man 
to want a good-looking, healthy secretary. Not 
strictly beautiful, for those endowed with physical 
beauty who do not look neat and well-dressed are 
not as pleasing to the eye as are some who have 
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no actual good looks, yet who present a favorable 
appearance by alwa3rs dressing well. 

You know that you would want the best-look- 
ing desk and the newest machine you could get, 
and to the business man his secretary is merely a 
part of the ofBce equipment. 

Common sense in dressing is as essential as is 
anything else in business that does not come under 
the hard and fast letter of the work. 

Women, especially, in offices, are apt to go to 
either undesirable extreme in the matter of dress. 
They are apt to under-dress or over-dress. They 
are apt to wear fluffy, frilly, chiffon-like garments 
and unnecessary furbelows, or they are apt to fly 
to the other extreme and dress in tweeds and chev- 
iots, cut in masculine lines. 

SUGGESTIONS 

That the first extreme mentioned is never in 
good taste and never permissible for business wear 
goes without saying. The latter is permissible, to 
be sure, but unbecoming, except when worn by a 
woman who is dainty, girlish and very feminine. 
When worn by a woman who is at all large or un- 
graceful, dress tending toward masculinity in- 
creases the appearance of ungainliness. 
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There are to be obtained at all times clothes 
that are in keeping with current styles, yet which 
are suitable for office wear and which look well. 
Silk or crepe shirt waists and walking suits are 
good clothes for business. A touch of lace or rib- 
bon often adds a good deal to the look of a plain 
blouse, yet does not make it inappropriate for busi- 
ness. 

One can strike a medium between high, French- 
heeled slippers and the low, flat-soled boots that 
make the feet look clumsy. 

White gloves, or gloves of a light color, unless 
washable and washed daily, are inappropriate for 
business wear. When one has to swing on to car 
straps and do other things that are sure to detract 
from the freshness of delicate-colored gloves, it is 
best to wear those that will not show every little 
stain. 

Hats trimmed with feathers, chiffon or perish- 
able flowers that will lose their freshness in damp 
weather, are not the best thing for wear to business. 
Hats with trimmings that are apt to become an- 
noying to fellow passengers in a crowded elevator 
are also to be avoided. There are always to be 
obtained a large number of suitable, becoming 
styles that can be secured at moderate cost. 
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It is a good rule to purchase one's business 
clothes because they will wear well, but that does 
not mean they should be unbecoming. 

In arranging her hair, the business woman 
should avoid styles that will look untidy after 
wearing a hat. There are sure to be times when 
she will arrive at the office late and have to start 
to work immediately, without time to arrange hair 
or dress, and no one can do good work with the 
consciousness that one looks untidy. 

The matter of dress is not at all complicated for 
the man in business. Almost any suit is good for 
business wear, and, repaired, pressed and kept 
clean, looks well. 

However, in selecting clothes for wear every- 
day, it is well to remember that the most striking 
things become monotonous with repetition. 

Light mixtures may look pretty, but grow tire- 
some when seen daily. Loud-colored clothes and 
fancy socks are never in good taste for business 
wear. Nor is jewelry, except of the plainest kind. 

FOOD AND EXERCISE 

The other important item, good food, is some- 
thing the worker must have. You may be able to 
go on for months, and even years, on insufficient 
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food, but sooner or later you will pay for your 
failure to keep your body well supplied with nour- 
ishment. Whenever you work a day on a half 
day's supply of food, you draw on your reserve 
strength that should be stored up for emergencies. 

Young women, and even young men, have a 
tendency to select sweets and fancy food instead 
of the wholesome, strength creating food their 
bodies need. While sweets are good at times, no 
one can build up a working vitality on them. It 
requires vegetables, bread and butter, soups and 
meats to feed active, working bodies and brains. 

It is far better to spend an extra five or ten cents 
on lunch each day and to walk to and from the 
office than to save on lunch for carfare. Some- 
times the distance is so great that one cannot walk 
to the office, but if five or ten cents can be taken 
from carfare and applied toward lunch and a walk 
added to the daily program, the transfer made will 
bring two-fold results. 

Beside sufficient food one must have sufficient 
and proper exercise to keep in condition to do good 
work. Any one who is seated all day at a desk 
indoors needs as many hours as can possibly be de- 
voted to that purpose for out-of-doors exercise. 
The business man or woman who acquires the habit 
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of and desire for walking can keep in glowing 
health. 

SUFFICIENT SLEEP 

Have you ever thought of how important suf- 
ficient sleep and rest can be to your business suc- 
cess? 

The nervously energetic man or woman may be 
able to do good work without much rest, but one 
can do it for only a few years. The nervously 
energetic worker breaks down sooner or later, while 
the worker who is not capable of such resistance 
to strain, and who has to rest a definite number 
of hours to make up for a working day will remain 
a worker longer and do better work. 

It is the belief among most workers that an em- 
ployer has no right to demand that they rest or re- 
cuperate outside of business hours. As long as fail- 
ure to rest does not interfere with the workers 
when they are in the office, the employer has no 
such right, but anything that interferes with the 
quality of the service he buys is the concern of the 
employer, and he has a right to demand service of 
a quality paid for. 

It is frequently possible to do a good volume of 
work, and work of a good quality on little or no 
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sleep. But the total of a week's work will not be 
as great ia volume or as high in quality when one 
or more days follow nights of insufficient rest. 

The pursuit of pleasure is the cause of many 
breakdowns and failures in business. The pursuit 
of study or work after business hours would prob- 
ably answer for as many more. 

A reasonable amount of study, a reasonable 
amount of pleasure, and a reasonable amount of 
work, if it be different from the work done during 
the day, would fill out a sane and sensible program 
for one who is anxious to get on. 

But a week the evenings of which are given up 
to pleasure that subtracts from the required hours 
of sleep and rest, will, balanced up with a well 
planned week, readily show by results in accom- 
plishment which is the wiser way. 

Just as necessary in relation to a year's work 
is the annual vacation. No business man who 
considers the welfare of his staff of helpers will 
expect more than fifty weeks of work during the 
year. And if the work requires greater mental ef- 
fort than the average, two weeks in a year is not 
sufficient to rest. 

The annual vacation should be planned so that 
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it will take the worker away from the ofRce, and 
will take the worker's mind off the work as well. 
For the sake of the tasks to be accomplished dur- 
ing the rest of the year, the two weeks or more 
spent in rest or recreation during the summer 
should be free from worry about the regular duties. 

This two weeks or more of rest during the sum- 
mer, however, is very necessary. No matter how 
it be spent, so long as it is spent differently, so 
long as the daily program for that time be differ- 
ent from the usual working day program, so long 
as the duties that have worn certain grooves in the 
worker's mind and habits be abandoned tempo- 
rarily, the yearly vacations will be beneficial. 

A two weeks' automobile tour would hardly be 
an ideal vacation for a chauffeur ; a traveling man 
would not care particularly for a sight-seeing trip 
by railroad; and though an artist might be glad 
to attend a painting exhibit every day of his va- 
cation, and a musician might find it profitable to 
go daily to a concert, neither of those pursuits 
would be, strictly speaking, a vacation, or have 
the mental effect of a vacation. 

When you go home at night, forget your work 
and the worries of it. You can be vastly more 
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valuable if you concentrate on your work while 
you are at it and forget it when you leave, rather 
than worry outside of office hours and have a 
clouded, fretting mind to bring to your daily tasks. 



IV 

POSSIBILITIES OF IDEAS 

Learn to respect your ideas. 

"Else/' says Emerson, "a stranger to-morrow 
will say with masterly good sense precisely what 
^e have thought and felt all the time, and we 
ghall be forced to take with shame our own opin- 
ions from another." 

There is a reason for every idea that comes to 
you just as there is a reason for ever3rthing in this 
world. Ideas are not sudden thoughts, though 
you may think your opinions as sudden as a thun- 
derstorm. Nor, for that matter, are thunder- 
storms sudden. They only seem so. They are 
the logical, reasonable results of certain conditions. 
So with your ideas. 

Suppose it should occur to you that a certain 

way of doing things, though never before tried in 

your ofHce, would be a good one to adopt and that 

it would be a short cut to the desired results — what 

would you do? 

35 
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TRYING OUT IDEAS 

Your first impulse would naturally be to offer 
the suggestion to your immediate superior. And 
it is possible that in thinking it over you would 
place your own position at its lowest valuation 
and say to yourself, "It has never occurred to those 
higher up to adopt this plan. It is only I, a mere 
hireling, thinking this. I am not paid to think. 
I am paid to do the things thought out for me by 
others. Therefore, the thoughts that occur to me 
are of no value.'* 

Yet, the new idea that has occurred to you has 
probably been groped after by your superiors who 
because of the very fact that they were in superior 
positions, and did not have the advantage of your 
viewpoint, have never found exactly what they 
sought. 

THE CAUSE OF PROGRESS 

When an idea occurs to you it is well to remem- 
ber that the human race is the superior race for 
but one reason, because the human race is the only 
one that thinks, reasons and progresses. 

A cornstalk can grow, develop and achieve its 
greatest usefulness by the calendar and the sun; 
a horse can draw a wagon and find its way over a 
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given route day after day with little or no guidance 
once it has become accustomed to the route, but 
cornstalks are growing as they grew centuries ago, 
and as they will probably grow until the end of 
time, unless man by thought improves them; and 
horses are the same animals they were and they 
are doing practically the same work they did in 
the days of the Crusaders. 

The human race alone has progressed. It is not 
the same as it was so short a time as a century back. 
The reason is simply that certain men have used 
their brains and have had the courage to put into 
action the ideas that came to them. 

You cannot walk a block in any city without 
seeing innumerable monuments to ideas. The 
electric light was an idea and nothing more until 
the man to whom the idea came had the courage 
to try it out and work until he put it into definite, 
perfected form. All the buildings in which we 
live and work are the results of ideas. So are 
the telephone, telegraph, steam train, trolley car, 
wireless telegraph, submarine, automobile and 
flying machine. 

Ideas are something the world will pay for and 
pay well. They are the something the world is 
always seeking. Therefore, value them and do 
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not ever get the illusion that your thoughts, the 
things you think, that have never been officially 
approved by some other, are valueless because you 
think them. You are just as capable of creating 
valuable ideas as were Watts, Newton, and Edi- 
son, but each of these men began to progress by 
thinking first about the things that lay close at 
hand, that were connected with their everyday 
jobs. 

You know, if you cut down a field of cornstalks 
and then take out a sack of com and replant it, in 
a few weeks you can have a field of com just as 
good as the first. If you lose a horse it will not 
be a hard matter to get another just as capable of 
finding his way over the route as was the first. 
You can even demolish an entire building, and 
then put up another as good or better if you 
wish; but if you discard one single idea without 
having tried it out, or at least weighed it care- 
fully, you destroy something you cannot get back, 
and you lose for progress something the value of 
which is hard to estimate. 

MOVING ON 

On this subject a modem writer has said: 
"Most philosophies have lost their way through 
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taking it for granted that the object in the search 
for truth and completeness was attained. A line 
of thought or action that is anything more than a 
milestone is an error." 

So it is with any position or any way of accom- 
plishing a given task. It is fatal to your progress 
for you ever to get into a rut and imagine that you 
are doing a job that has by some other been 
brought to the excellence of perfection, which can- 
not be improved by thinking out new systems to 
apply to it. 

However perfect modem machinery and mod- 
em processes have made the execution of business, 
the mere foundation only has been laid. Busi- 
ness and the business man are now only be- 
ginning to realize that there is such a word as 
"efficiency." 

And the people who are going to devise the bet- 
ter means of perfecting office work are those whose 
daily tasks put them in close touch with the faults 
of the systems now in use. 

The one way to accomplish the best there is to 
attain in life or in business is always to have a 
goal a pace or two farther ahead, and as you ac- 
complish each task, set for yourself another task 
that is harder to carry out. 
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"How annoying !" a reader may think. "That 
would mean no rest." 

Does active life itself ever mean rest? When 
we come to the place where we can rest we will be 
safely under the sod and will have ceased to live 
or be or have an interest in material things. Life 
in its greatest and happiest interpretation is just 
a continual striving for the better, for the more- 
to-be-desired something beyond the thing we have 
already attained. 

The soul that feels satisfied is the soul that is 
dead, even though it may be in a body that is alive. 

The attitude of always wanting something 
farther on or higher up is what has made the 
human race what it is ; it is that which has evolved 
us from lower animals to the monarchs of the 
earth. 

In your business career, therefore, if you ever 
begin to feel that you have achieved all there is to 
accomplish in the job you are in, if you feel that 
there is no room for improvement in it, either set 
for yourself other, harder tasks, or get another job. 
To drop calmly into routine or monotony is fatal 
to your business success. 

This is not intended to convey, however, that 
one should not have a daily program. A daily 
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round and order of duties is very necessary; but if 
you cannot strive to make your own position, the 
business you are connected with, and your em- 
ployer's accomplishment bigger, greater, better by 
the aid and ideas you are constantly able to give ; 
if you cannot dream, hope for, and live the success 
of the business you are in, there is something the 
matter with your ambition, or there is something 
the matter with the business. 

Find out what it is and remedy it. 

THE INCENTIVE OF AMBITION 

If you cannot take an interest in the advertis- 
ing, the sales reports, the shop reports, the shipping 
reports of your employer's concern, if the scale of 
its output from month to month is not as interest- 
ing to you as is the baseball score to the young 
office boy, you have not selected the vocation best 
suited to you, or the vocation you have selected is 
not applied to the right line of business. 

When you reach the point where you can put 
your heart and hopes into the success of the sales- 
men who are out on the road representing your 
concern, when you can take a real interest in the 
cutting down of production and promotion costs, 
when you can sit down by yourself and plan out 
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ways and means of helping your employer to se- 
cure better and bigger results, you have achieved 
the true happiness that business brings to its devo- 
tees, the deepest and most real happiness to be 
found anywhere, the joy that comes with useful 
endeavor. Then compensation is sure to come to 
you because of superior work that will deserve it. 

Even though many of your plans may never be 
carried out, if a portion of the things you suggest 
are put into use, you and your employer, and the 
whole business and mental world, are thereby en- 
riched. 

So, if you would be happy in your work, adopt 
a philosophy of milestone endeavor, and attain 
milestone after milestone on the path you travel 
toward your own success and financial reward. 

No one ever put forth consecutive, earnest ef- 
fort without ultimate recognition of a substantial 
sort, and every effort you make will be of itself 
enriching to your mental equipment. 

No business is to-day what it was a few years 
ago. No process of work has remained the same 
for any number of years. Changes are always 
being made, new methods cropping out. 

Who, then, can say what any business, any sys- 
tem, any process will be a decade hence? The 
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typewriter as we use it to-day seems to us the final 
note of perfection — ^unless we stop and consider — • 
then it seems to us a very imperfect means of put- 
ting down our thoughts. The telephone as we 
know it is wonderful — ^but far from perfect. So 
with everything that has been evolved from the 
thoughts of men; so with many things that origi- 
nated with Mother Nature — all capable of im- 
provement, when some one familiar with their 
faults studies out the means by which that im- 
provement can be brought about. 

The typewriter of the future is sure to be a 
speedier, better machine than the typewriter we 
now know. The telephone of the future will be 
as far superior to the telephone we use now as the 
present one is compared to the original means of 
vocal communication. And who will bring about 
these improvements? 

Everything that can be improved and made 
more useful will reach that stage through the 
thoughts of those who spend their working days 
using these things in their present state. 

And what has improved the typewriter, the 
telephone, the telegraph, the wireless? What has 
been the Cause back of the improvement of the 
wonderful modem inventions? 
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Not pleasure; for the number of inventions 
solely for pleasure or entertainment would prob- 
ably not average one per cent, of the total number 
of inventions patented in a year. 

Not comfort in the home; for the number of 
labor saving inventions for the kitchen and house- 
hold is perhaps even smaller than that for pleasure. 

Nearly every invention that has been a big 
money-maker for its promoters has accomplished 
its success because it was applicable to business. 

The automobile started out as a pleasure ve- 
hicle. The automobiles used in business now 
form a large portion of the automobiles sold each 
year. And a vast number of cars built for pleas- 
ure are used for business by physicians and others 
who need a ready means of transportation. 

In the name of business and business progress, 
for the sake of saving hours for industries, inven- 
tions and appliances have been put into use, tried, 
retained in favor and improved. And the busi- 
ness world to-day is a wonderland with its clock- 
like precision of operation. 

Yet who can foretell what the business world 
of to-morrow will be? 

One can measure and foretell the weather, the 
seasons, even the action of the stars — about which 
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so little is known other than that they are sister 
planets to our own; but no one can foretell or 
measure the possibilities of anything controlled 
by human guidance; for the possibilities of the 
human intellect are unlimited. 

Thus, business will progress and move on as it 
has done in the past. But its moving on must be 
the result of observation, followed by thought, 
followed by action on the part of those whose 
daily tasks bring them in touch with the way in 
use and who reason out the improved way. 

If you earnestly want to be of value in the 
business world, there is no reason why the busi- 
ness world should not move on because of your 
ideas. 



RESPONSIBILITIES OF A SECRETARY 

In striving to become a good, capable and ef- 
ficient secretary, the first and foremost thing to do 
after you have mastered shorthand and typewrit- 
ing, is to learn how to think for yourself. In or- 
der to be of value as a secretary, it is necessary to 
have an active brain and to use it liberally. It is 
necessary to have self reliance as well, and to act 
at times on your own thoughts when you believe 
you are right. 

You assume certain responsibilities the moment 
you accept a position in an office. You must be 
willing to bear those responsibilities and to exe- 
cute thoroughly the work they incur. 

You should be capable, should it be necessary 

to do so, of making a decision without annoying 

the busy man with petty matters. You should 

be capable of carrying out correctly in detail a 

plan or piece of work though but the mere outline 

of it has been given you. 

46 
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You should be so familiar with the individual 
points of the product made or promoted by the 
concern you work for that you can, if necessary, 
write a history of it. 

You should be absolutely familiar with efficient 
office systems, from the most rapid way of seal- 
ing and stamping letters to the best English to use 
in writing those letters. 

You should be able to spell. 

You should have a good stock of English. 

You should know how to punctuate and para- 
graph intelligently. 

You should be able to write a good letter, 
either collecting money, selling goods, or adjust- 
ing a complaint. 

You should know your employer's personality 
and character, his faults and peculiarities as well 
as his good points, and carefully, tactfully, pro- 
tect him from himself and from his inclination 
to drift away from his work. 

You should have infinite patience. 

You should learn to keep a rigid silence about 
everything you see or hear in the office. 

In addition to the above, the efficient secretary 
should know thoroughly the following things : 
Shorthand 
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Typewriting 

Arithmetic 

Mimeographing 

Letter Writing 

How to dress suitably 

How to meet and talk with people 

Tact 

Prices of everything pertaining to the em- 
ployer's business. 
Thus, if you desire to become a good secretary, 
begin your training by asking yourself the follow- 
ing questions and answering yourself truthfully: 

ARE YOU WILLING TO WORK? 

Answer this after you have thought about it. 
Many people are willing to take a position and do 
what is required, provided that which is required 
is not very much. But down, deep in your heart, 
have you a desire to do actual work? 

HAVE YOU ANY DEFINITE IDEALS OR 

AMBITIONS? 

Is there something better you are striving to be ; 
is there a position higher up that you desire to 
attain, or are you willing to live on from day to 

• 

day, letting the future care for itself? People 
who are willing to do this have no right to de- 
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mand any greater compensation than they receive 
on the first rung of the ladder, for the world of 
business has long ago discovered that the market 
price of the ambitionless kind is about a dollar a 
day, and the market is always flooded. 

CAN YOU TAKE DICTATION AND 
TRANSCRIBE IT? 

Can you take down the things that are dic- 
tated to you as fast as they are dictated, and un- 
hesitatingly render them from pot-hooks back into 
clear, correct English, with punctuation, spelling, 
and paragraphing right? 

DO YOU KNOW GEOGRAPHY? 

Can you, if a city is mentioned, at once place it 
mentally in its correct State or country, tell ap- 
proximately the size of the city, its location, what 
it is noted for, its industries, and how far it is 
in mailing time from the city you are in? Com- 
mercial geography is not usually specialized on in 
business schools or high schools, yet in actual busi- 
ness a knowledge of it is highly necessary. 

CAN YOU SPELL? 

Even the best speller, it is true, will at times be- 
come confused in the spelling of a certain word. 
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A dictionary close at hand is an absolute necessity 
in any office, but reference to the dictionary should 
not average more than once in several himdred 
letters. 

CAN YOU PUNCTUATE? 

It may be said of punctuation, as of English, 
that it is growing continually more elastic. It is 
sometimes well to use a dash or series of dashes in 
-preference to a colon, a period rather than a 
comma, and to start a fresh sentence. No one 
can, however, take these liberties with punctuation 
without first knowing what is good punctuation. 
It is annoying and confusing to find a question 
finished with a period. The value of punctuation 
is to make the meaning of every sentence clearer. 
Yet in such a case the reader of the question fin- 
ished with a period wonders if some word has not 
been left out and the question intended for a state- 
ment. To leave out a comma often alters the un- 
derstood, meaning of a whole sentence or letter, 
and sometimes affects the legality of a document. 

DO YOU KNOW GOOD ENGLISH? 

It has been asserted, and is probably true, that 
no one on earth speaks absolutely correct English. 
Yet many do write correct English. In the rush 
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and hustle of modem life, though, we have 
learned to cut down our words and sentences, 
and at times to use a single phrase, correct or 
slangy, to tell a complete story. That is one rea- 
son why we do not speak better English. We 
have not sufBcient time to do so. It is always 
possible to write good English, and a secretary 
must know how; for many business men do not 
take time to dictate correct English, leaving it to 
their secretaries to correct errors. 

DO YOU KNOW SIMPLE ARITHMETIC? 

Can you figure out simple sums as you write 
the figures in a letter? Can you add, subtract, 
multiply and divide figures and prices as you 
come to them in your notes? Can you propor- 
tion expenses? 

DO YOU KNOW YOUR OWN ABILITY? 

Do you know the speed with which you can 
take dictation, the speed with which you can tran- 
scribe your notes, your speed on the typewriter, 
how much work you can accomplish in a day? 
Do you know good English when you read it? 
Do you know and can you appreciate a well 
written letter? Can you tell at a glance when 
a punctuation mark is misplaced? Do you know 
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the price of a typewriter? Do you know the price 
of a typewriter ribbon and the various supplies 
and parts of a machine? Do you know the prices 
of printing letterheads, envelopes, billheads, etc. ? 
Do you know the prices of second sheets, carbon 
paper, pencils, pens? Do you know how much 
money is wasted when office supplies are used ex- 
travagantly? 

What about your knowledge of business eti- 
quette and of business law? It is important that 
you have a knowledge of both. Many business 
men have not, and a secretary must know the 
things her employer does not know about business. 
It is not necessary, to be sure, to have any deep 
legal knowledge, but what do you know about 
corporation law, for instance? Anything? 

Let us take the subjects up briefly. 

BUSINESS ETIQUETTE 

A business letter may remain unanswered days, 
weeks, a month. But should it? No; business 
etiquette demands that a letter which can be an- 
swered promptly receive a reply the same day it 
is received. A letter on which information is nec- 
essary should be answered as soon as that informa- 
tion is obtained, or, if that take more than a couple 
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of days, such a letter should be acknowledged as 
soon as received. 

A business letter asking prices should receive a 
prompt reply. 

A letter making a complaint should be acknowl- 
edged immediately upon its receipt. 

Business courtesy demands that a letter request- 
ing a favor be acknowledged the same day re- 
ceived. 

Nothing should ever be said in a letter about a 
competitor that would injure that competitor. 

An angry letter should never be written, nor 
should a threatening letter. 

Good taste in business requires that no business 
man ever recall to the mind of another favors he 
may have done for him or kindnesses he may have 
extended. 

Every letter received, no matter what its con- 
tents, should receive either a reply or attention 
promptly to determine if a reply is required. 

Every kindness done should be promptly ac- 
knowledged. Every service by an individual 
should be promptly paid for. 

Business etiquette expects that a business man's 
wife and family shall know nothing of his busi- 
ness affairs; therefore it is inexcusable to men- 
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tion to any of one's employer's family or friends 
the things connected with his business. 

Only on rare and exceptional occasions should 
a business man be telephoned or called on at his 
home in regard to affairs at his ofRce. If he is 
not at home, no message should ever be left, ex- 
cept perhaps a message to call his ofRce on the tele- 
phone. 

Grood taste in business stands out just as it does 
anywhere. 

It is not good taste to let a caller stand at the 
door if the boy whose duty it is to care for callers 
is not about. Any one nearby should take up 
that much of the ofRce boy's work, purely in the 
interest of good taste. 

"If you please" and "thank you" should be lib- 
erally sprinkled through the eight hours devoted 
to money-making effort, and "it is a pleasure to 
serve you" should be the attitude of the business 
letter or call. 

BUSINESS LAW 

Every State has its own laws, but there are fed- 
eral laws that govern incorporated concerns. Do 
you know anything of any of these laws? 

Frequently a business man, regardless of the 
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fact that "ignorance of law excuses no one,'* will 
pay no heed to his duty and calmly do as he 
pleases. 

What your employer fails to do, hov/ever, it is 
expected you will do, and you must know these 
laws. It is for your own good, too, that you 
should have a knowledge of them. 

Do you know that if a check made out to an 
incorporated concern is endorsed by an officer of 
that concern and deposited in a bank, then an- 
other check made out for the exact sum is cashed 

• 

at the bank, no matter what the officer may do 
with the money he is acting within the law? If 
he deposit that check made out to the incorporated 
concern in his own bank to his personal account, 
he has broken a law. 

Do you know how often it is necessary that an 
incorporated concern have a business meeting? 
Do you know the law regarding the rights of 
stockholders in such a company? 

You should. 

You should know as well the law in regard to 
capital and dividends on stock. 

You should know the law regarding checks, 
overdrawn accounts, promissory notes and drafts. 

You should know the income tax law. You 
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should know the libel law. You should know 
the employers' liability law. 

You should know the postal laws. 

You can obtain books containing all these laws 
in any of the public libraries. You can read them 
once and you will remember what you read. But 
you should know them, for not all business men 
understand exactly where the line lies which di- 
vides their rights from violation of the law. 

A business man may violate all these business 
laws for years and nothing happen, but a business 
man who appropriates a single check, though his 
motive may not be a criminal one — a business 
man who borrows money from a concern of which 
he is an officer, has thus made himself liable to 
pimishment for the act. 



VI 
TAKING DICTATION 

When you enter your employer's ofRce, with 
notebook and pencil in hand to take dictation, you 
step into his thoughts and into his work. You go 
to his office to assist him in putting forth his best 
efforts to further the interests of the concern em- 
ploying him. Consequently, you are expected to 
forget things outside, and you are expected to be 
ready to take his every word, to wait for those 
words as long as he chooses to have you wait, or 
to hasten through a letter he has ready to dictate 
on the instant. 

In this as much as in anything else you do you 
can aid the man you work for in accomplishing 
the most telling results. 

CATCHING THE SPIRIT OF THE WORK 

Only a super-being is capable of superior work 

when surroimded by indifference. Most business 

men are not super-beings ; therefore, the man whose 

secretary catches the spirit back of the dictated 

57 
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word and follows his mood is the man whose let- 
ters will carry what can best be designated in the 
slangy though expressive terai, "a punch/* 

When a man is dictating a letter he is uncon- 
sciously vesting his secretary with the personality 
and identity of the one to whom the letter is 
written. If that secretary is inattentive he feels 
that the force of the letter is lost. ^ 

A stenographer who takes dictation in a me- 
chanical way will never bring out the best there 
is in the dictator, though, as you know if you have 
studied shorthand, it is quite possible for a 
stenographer to take down every word dictated, 
to transcribe it properly, and yet not know after 
the letter is finished what it contains. 

A stenographer who is responsive, intelligent, 
appreciative as a listener, will make the man dic- 
tating do his best, and if he knows that he is un- 
derstood, he will be more anxious to dictate 
clearer — therefore, more result-getting letters. 

While in the private ofBce of your employer, 
forget your personality and the things that con- 
cern you. Shed them like an outer wrap on the 
threshold when he calls you to take dictation, and 
go in with an adaptability and pliability of mind 
that will enable you to fall in with the mood of 
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the man whose letters you take, that you may un- 
derstand them better and transcribe them more in- 
telligently. 

CONCENTRATION ON YOUR WORK 

When he pauses for a word, keep your attention 
on him and do not begin to look around the room 
or out of the window. Such little annoyances 
— ^more felt than noticed — detract from concen- 
tration and are the small things that breed dis- 
satisfaction with the worker. 

When he is ready to go on, be ready to read 
back a paragraph or more so as to enable him to 
know at once how much of the letter has been 
dictated. 

CHANGING DICTATED LETTERS 

Take your dictation in such a way that if your 
employer gets well along in the letter and then 
wants to change something you can go back and 
do it without confusion or delay. 

You, in common with hundreds of others, may • 
have met business men who dictate words they 
never mean to have transcribed and written. It 
is probable you have, because there are many of 
them. For example, many will dictate a letter 
like this: 
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"Mr. George South — get the address oflE his let- 
ter — ^I have been reading over letters with your 
concern. On June first you wrote us you would 
take the goods we offered, and on January fifth, 
just four days later, you wrote us they were not 
to be shipped, although on the third of that month 
we sent you invoices showing that the goods had 
already gone out. We will therefore — ^no, go 
back to where I said you wrote us and say — ^Your 
Mr. Cameron wrote us — ^what did I say last — ^yes 
— therefore, we will expect you to keep them, for 
you could have notified us by wire before they 
were shipped you.*' 

That would seem to the man dictating it a 
simple letter, and few letters you get in business 
will be clearer than this one is intended to be. 
But, to begin with, in this letter the name given, 
" Mr. George South," would probably represent 
but two-thirds of the name of the man addressed. 
You would need the correspondence not only for 
the address, but to be sure the name was correct. 

The first sentence would be all right. In the 
second is the date June first and later January 
fifth is declared to be but four dajrs later. 

This is not overdrawn, for the average business 
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man cannot be depended upon to dictate days, 
months, years, figures, or quotations of any kind 
correctly. Neither can he be depended upon to 
dictate an address or name. 

This letter goes on about forty words and then 
an insertion is made to be included in the first 
paragraph after the eleventh word dictated. At 
the finish "we will therefore,'* as the secretary 
reads it, would be changed to "therefore we will,*' 
for no apparent reason. 

From this example, which any stenographer of 
experience will verify as a conservative illustra- 
tion, you will understand that you cannot write 
letters as dictated, for if you do they will lack 
sense. In the majority of cases you will be called 
on to supply the sense. 

USING JUDGMENT 

For a secretary to transcribe and bring back a 
letter such as the above illustration would be, 
unless changed, would make the business man 
believe he was getting careless, inefRcient service. 
And no one need do it, for it is always possible 
to make things right by referring to previous 
correspondence for verification of dates and 
figures. 
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If there is some point on which you want in- 
formation, do not interrupt the man dictating, but 
wait imtil the dictation is finished, then ask him 
about the omission. To interrupt a business man 
in the midst of a train of thought is to scatter that 
thought and make it necessary for him to work 
hard to collect it — if he can do so after the idea 
has become confused. 

KEEPING LETTERS IN ORDER 

Make it a rule to get together all the corre- 
spondence on every letter and to keep it in proper 
order in which the letters are given you by turn- 
ing each letter or folio face downward on the desk 
as you get it. 

SUPPLIES 

Always have at least two pencils handy when 
you begin to take dictation, and be sure your note- 
book is not so nearly finished that you will need 
to interrupt the dictation to get a new one. 

POSITION 

Before you begin to take dictation, get a com- 
fortable position. Sit so that the light will fall 
to the best advantage on your book, and sit so that 
you will not tire out quickly. 



/* 
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ATTENTION 

Give all your attention to your employer, and 
to what he is dictating, and when he gropes around 
for some fact to be included, go back over your 
memory and see if you can supply the informa- 
tion he needs. 

Express by your manner in taking dictation tact, 
consideration, and interest, as well as efficiency in 
putting down the shorthand characters. 

ARRANGING LETTERS ACCORDING TO 

IMPORTANCE 

There are in every lot of letters dictated cer- 
tain letters that have to go out first. To remem- 
ber which letters are urgent is somewhat of a task, 
if there be no means of reminding oneself on this 
point. 

If you find it hard to remember the urgent let- 
ters in those dictated to you, why not try this 
plan: 

Of course, as you get the letters you turn them 
face downward on the desk, so that when your 
dictation is finished the letters will follow in logi- 
cal order and match up with the dictation. 

Suppose as you receive each letter that is ur- 
gent you slip it on the bottom of the pile? Then 
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when you turn the letters over at the finish of 
the dictation, those most urgent are on top. 

Or, if you do not get the correspondence, it is a 
good plan to turn back the comer of the page in 
your notebook as each letter of great import is 
dictated. 

But never leave those things to memory. If 
you do you are sure to fail sometime. 

If you are at all imcertain about which letters 
should be written first, ask at the close of the dic- 
tation, and take no chances on holding back let- 
ters that should go out. 

When you must leave some letters unwritten 
over night, if there is any correspondence in rela- 
tion to these letters, do not leave it on top of the 
desk, or where it will be seen and read by any one 
who desires to do so. 

Never leave a letter partly finished in your ma- 
chine without slipping a sheet of plain, opaque 
paper over it so that it cannot be read. 

Some letters may seem so unimportant that you 
will doubt that any one would bother to read 
them; but when letters — ^no matter how obvious 
their unimportance may be — are dictated to you, 
a certain confidence is placed in you, which you 
have no right to violate. 
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A business man who dictates a letter to a 
stenographer or secretary trusts that secretary with 
a certain portion of his thoughts and ideas. A 
secretary has no right, without permission from 
that man, to pass on any of those thoughts or ideas 
to another, no matter what they may be. 

A copy of a letter written to one individual 
should never be shown to another, except by in- 
struction of the one who dictated the letter. 



TRANSCRIBING AND TYPING 

To do good, efficient work on the typewriting 
machine you must have the necessary mechanical 
aids. For example, you must have a good stand 
for your machine; it must be the ri^t hei^t; the 
li^t must be ri^t for it; you must have Toofoi 
to work; and you must have a desk big enough to 
keep your papers on while working. 

MECHANICAL AIDS 

Letterheads, second sheets, scrap paper and car- 
bon paper should be where they can be reached 
with ease. Those wooden forms that fit into a 
desk drawer are about as good as anjrthing for 
keeping papers in order, but if you have none and 
cannot obtain one (thou^ if you can, you should 
get one — ^the cost is small) it is well to keep let- 
terheads on the left of the machine and the copy 
paper with carbon sheets on the right while work- 
ing, so that no motions will be wasted in getting 
the paper into the machine. 

66 
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There should be a basket for carbon copies and 
another basket for finished work. 

ENVELOPES AND ENCLOSURES 

If there are enclosures to go out with the mail, 
they should be where they can be reached as each 
letter is completed. 

It is never economy of time to write all the 
letters and then address the envelopes. One rea- 
son is that confusion may result and the envelopes 
may be attached to the wrong letters ; another rea- 
son is that if enclosures are to be made they will 
be remembered more easily right after the letter 
mentioning them is finished and the envelope ad- 
dressed. If you wait imtil several letters with 
various enclosures are written it will be necessary 
to read over each letter to find out what to en- 
close. 

CATALOGUES AND ADVERTISING MATTER 

It is well to give consideration to the value of 
each piece of printed matter or sample in its re- 
lation to the letter with which it is to be enclosed. 

The value of a letter is increased or decreased 
by the matter enclosed. with it. 

When a business house has a printed catalogue 
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or booklet telling the policy of the house, that 
booklet should be enclosed with the initial letter 
to each prospect. 

Then in the order of their importance the other 
enclosures that are business builders should be 
sent out. 

It is a waste of money to enclose indiscrimi- 
nately printed matter and samples with letters 
sent out. Each enclosure should be made because 
it emphasizes the message of the letter. 

A catalogue on repair parts, for example, would 
not, wisely, be sent out with a letter endeavoring 
to sell a machine. After the machine is sold, of 
course this would follow. 

In a brokerage ofRce it is a good plan to send 
out first a booklet on the policy of the house. 
The account terms would go out in the next letter. 
A booklet telling the manner of handling orders 
would follow later. 

But the booklet telling how orders were han- 
dled could not wisely be sent before the booklet 
telling the general policy of the house. 

A mail order house would be wasting effort in 
enclosing a catalogue of garden implements to a 
city resident, and many things that would be of 
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interest to a city dweller would be wasted if of-i 
fered to a customer in the suburbs. 

There should be a regular order for enclosures, 
so that they will not be duplicated. 

Not more than one enclosure should be sent 
with a letter unless both are mentioned, for in- 
discriminate bunching of enclosures detracts from 
their force. 

INDIVIDUALIZING YOUR WORK 

It is just as much in your power to make your 
letters distinctive and individual in their perfec- 
tion as it is within the power of an artist to make 
his pictures individual. Your letters can con- 
vey a good or a bad impression not only of your- 
self but of the concern employing you. Make 
sure that you know the best f omis for typing let- 
ters. 

DATING AND CLOSING 

Through years of use, a certain place has been 
approved for the date in a business letter. There 
one naturally expects to find the date when look- 
ing for it, and it is a wise plan to keep the dates 
in your letters in this approved place — ^the upper 
right-hand comer. 
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In letters of a perscmal nature it is sometimes 
permissible to write the name of the town from 
which the letter is mailed, and the dates, in the 
lower left-hand comer; but in a business letter 
these things should be in the upper right-hand 
corner. 

The time will probably come when the closing 
of a letter will receive the attention of efficiency 
experts. Until then, however, we have to add 
the two or three words of closing the reader will 
expect. 

The form of closing depends almost altogether 
on the contents of the letter. When asking a fa- 
vor it is well to close with "Respectfully yours." 
The ordinary business letter can close with "Truly 
yours," ^'Very truly yours," or "Yours very truly." 
To a friend, to an old customer or to some one who 
has performed a service, the letter should end with 
"Cordially yours," or some other closing with a 
similar message. 

SPACING 

The margin stops on your machine should be 
moved about frequently to accommodate the vary- 
ing sizes and lengths of letters and articles written. 
No good stenographer will make a certain mar- 
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gin stop a fixed point and start all letters from it. 
A letter to have the best effect must be correctly 
centered on the page. 

A letter more than four paragraphs long should 
never be double spaced, nor should a letter that 
must be carried over to the next page be started 
any farther in than a margin of ten. 

INDENTING PARAGRAPHS 

The indenting of paragraphs, if done right, can 
make a commonplace letter an attention-com- 
pelling missive. In indenting paragraphs, a single 
spaced letter can be begun with an indentation of 
five, ten or fifteen, as the writer chooses, but a 
double spaced letter will be confusing if indented 
less than ten spaces. A single spaced letter may 
be blocked (not indented at paragraphs) and look 
well, but no letter should be blocked at the be- 
ginning of paragraphs if the address and saluta- 
tion are indented. Such things should be con- 
sistent; though it is permissible to indent para- 
graphs on a letter where the address and salutation 
are blocked, for there is little reason for indenting 
except at paragraphs. It is, however, always best 
to be consistent. 
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NUMBERING PAGES 

When you have a letter of several pages, make 
it a rule instead of simply numbering the pages 
2, 3, 4, to write as well the name of the one to 
whom the letter is going, as, "Mr. Teller . . . 
page 2." Then, if a sheet is misplaced in sign- 
ing the letters, the proper place for it can easily 
be found. 

PRICES AND QUOTATIONS 

A good rule, if it doesn't conflict with the rules 
in use in your office, is always to run a dotted line 
out to the right of the page and to have all prices 
and quotations on the extreme end of the line. 
This will make it easy in reading the letter to find 
the prices and will also make it easy to detect any 
errors in writing quotations. 

It is well always to have a place for figures and 
prices. Then if a discussion should arise in re- 
gard to them, the figures will be easy to locate. 
In addition to that, by fixing them in a certain 
place, the message of the letter will stand out 
cleariy to the reader and he will know at a glance 
what the prices are. 

Note this example : 
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New York, August 3, 1915. 
Mr. John Hansel, 
New Orleans, La. 

Dear Sir: 

MR. KEEN Calling on you in regard to a 
REPORTS: cottonseed weighing machine 

for your plant. He says you 
have little space for a machine, but we can sug- 
gest one, a special model, that will just suit your 
needs. 

MODEL F, This is a Clifton Weigher and re- 
10-POUND quires but 4' 6" headroom, and 

a space of but 3' x 3'6" at the 
base. The dimensions can be changed and the 
floor space made much less if you can allow more 
headroom. 

WE BUILD In every case we build our Model 
EACH ONE F, 10 lb. Clifton Weigher to 
OF THESE suit conditions in the plant to 
MACHINES which it is going. Then the 
SPECIAL. purchaser is sure to have a ma- 

chine that will be suited to the 
individual needs and peculiarities of his plant. 
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PRICE The price of this machme, com- 
plete, with weights, and all the 
necessary material to install, and the time of one 
of our expert mechanics to install it and see that it 
is working right, is f . o. b. our plant in New Jersey 
$285.00. 

You have probably received lower 
quotations, but there is one point to consider when 
it comes to prices on machines, and that is, what 
do the makers guarantee? 

WE GUAR- Our machine, which, as stated* 
ANTEE will be built for YOUR 

PLANT— to meet YOUR 
CONDITIONS — and is not a stock machine, 
will wear, without repairs of any kind, for FIVE * 
YEARS. You will not find another cotton-seed 
machine that will stand up imder TWO CON- 
SECUTIVE SEASONS without overhauling. 

Look over the description of this 
machine in the catalog that is being mailed you 
under separate cover, and when Mr. Keen calls 
on you again next week, we feel sure you will be 
ready to talk with him about purchasing. 

Cordially yours. 
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There is nothing unusual about what is said in 
that letter, but the way it is written makes its mes- 
sage stand out. The fact that it is guaranteed to 
wear for five years at a cost of but $285.00, which 
covers the cost of the complete machine and the 
installation, is the main point made, and the para- 
graph leaders catch and hold the attention of the 
reader. 

When acknowledging an order or change of ad- 
dress — in fact, anything that there is a possibility 
of misunderstanding, it is a good plan to indent as 
a matter of emphasis — as for example : 

Dear Sir : 

We have your letter of the 15th, re- 
questing us to change yotir address on our records 
from — 

212 Oak Street, Rochester, New York, 

To — 

958 Poplar Avenue, Rochester, New York. 
Records have been entered accord- 
ingly. 

Very truly yours, 

SECURING ATTENTION 

In writing a letter to a man who is sure to be 
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interested in your message, you can write him al- 
most any way you please, and he will read to get 
the information your letter contains, but when you 
are dealing with people of whose interest you are 
uncertain, or people who have never heard of your 
proposition, you cannot assume that you have 
their attention. You must begin your letter right 
or if they are busy they will not read the let- 
ter. 

The writing of a good letter will be taken up in 
another chapter. What this chapter is most con- 
cerned with is getting the typed letter to look its 
best and, by spacing, centering, and other me- 
chanical means, to make the dictated word carry 
weight and drive home its message. 

Obtain permission to capitalize and space when 
you feel that it will add to the weight of what 
you have to say. You will be surprised at the 
good results you can get with letters, mediocre 
as dictated, but which, when written with thought 
for effect, will compel attention. 

On your machine you have about eighty-five 
characters, and you can make every one of those 
characters count in the furthering of your employ- 
ees interests, if you use proper thought. 
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CARBON COPIES 

Almost every office now makes for its files car- 
bon copies instead of letter-press copies. This is 
because it is a more efficient plan. And it makes a 
neater job of a letter, saving time as well. 

If you have to make carbon copies, determine if 
the platen roll on your machine is suitable for the 
number of copies you must make as a rule. All 
the typewriter companies can furnish several de- 
grees of hardness in platen rolls, and the platen 
has a great bearing on the clearness of the copies 
made on a machine. 

Get the carbon paper most suited to your ma- 
chine and the number of copies you must make. 
If your typewriter has a light stroke you will need 
a soft carbon — ^if a heavy stroke, a hard carbon. 

ERASING 

When it is necessary to erase a letter of which 
you are making one or several copies, it is never 
to be recommended that the carbon copy be erased, 
unless an entire sentence or phrase is to be changed, 
and in such a case it is almost as well to rewrite 
the page as to erase to that extent. The original 
copy can be erased, but it is better to strike over 
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on the carbon copy. An erasure on a carbon copy 
would aflFect the legality of it should it become a 
matter of court record, while a strike over, if clear, 
might not. 

To erase, place a slip of paper beneath the car- 
bon sheet and above the copy paper, and erase 
lightly, carefully. A soft eraser is always better 
than a gritty one. In fact, a good quality red lead 
pencil eraser is superior to the gray, sandy eraser 
sold for erasing typewriting, and it makes a cleaner 
and neater job. 

If the work be difficult to erase, by slightly mois- 
tening the soft eraser it will not be necessary to 
rub so hard. 

WATCH YOUR SPACE 

Arrange your letters so that you will be in no 
danger of running a slantwise line of typing at the 
bottom of a page. Gauge the length of the page 
and know when you are nearing the end. 

DICTATION MARK 

A dictation mark is probably necessary on let- 
ters, but it is usually possible to conceal it in the 
letterhead or elsewhere on the page. However, 
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that is a point to be decided for the individual for 
whom the letter is written. 

When a man has but one secretary or stenog- 
rapher taking his work, it seems foolish to add the 
initials of that secretary or stenographer to every 
letter. 

In a large office where many stenographers and 
typists are employed, and no particular stenog- 
rapher does the work of each man, the dictatibn 
mark is necessary; but it is not necessary to place 
it at the lower left-hand comer of the page and 
throw the letter out of balance. 



VIII 

ESSENTIAL POINTS 

There are certain things that are important 
to remember in your work as secretary. These 
things, which can be summed up in a few brief 
paragraphs, will aid you vastly in keeping the 
right sort of position. 

ANSWERING AND CARING FOR THONE 

CALLS 

Be ready always to answer the telephone as 
soon as it rings. When your employer is away, 
get the names and 'phone numbers of all people 
who call up. Get their business too, if you can, 
and make a written memorandum of each call. 
Do not trust this to memory. When your em- 
ployer is talking over the telephone, if he menticMis 
a name, address or *phone number, or anything 
there is a possibility of his forgetting after hang- 
ing up the receiver, take it down in your notebook 

for him and give it to him afterward. 

80 
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COPYING AND WATCHING ERRORS 

Letters. 

When writing several letters, the general out- 
line of which is the same throughout, do not make 
one copy and then copy all the others from it. 
Copy the third from the second, the fourth from 
the third, the fifth from the fourth, and so on. 
In this way you will be sure to detect any errors 
and be able to correct them. 

Lists. 

In copying from lists the utmost care is neces- 
sary in order to avoid errors. It may be a good 
deal of seemingly unwarranted trouble to keep a 
blotter or a sheet of paper over the names already 
copied, and to move it down a space as each one is 
done, but it is a saving of time and money by 
avoiding errors. It is practically an impossibil- 
ity to address or copy a long list and not become 
confused at times as to the address belonging to a 
certain name. If you always keep a slip of paper 
over the names finished, as suggested above, you 
always know just where you are. 
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Making Up Lists 

When making up lists from cards, or in address- 
ing envelopes from cards, as each one is copied, 
turn it face downward to keep the cards in con- 
secutive order. Do the same with envelopes and 
they will be kept in the order in which they are 
written. 

Another suggestion about lists: Keep the 
names in one column, the streets in another, the 
cities in a third, the states or countries in a fourth. 
Not only does this make a neater looking list, but 
it makes a list more accessible for reference. 
Whenever possible lists of any kind should be 
double-spaced so that names may be inserted if 
they are to be added later. 

ADDRESSING AND SENDING OUT MAILED 

MATTER 

All envelopes and all mailed matter should 
have an address of at least three lines. The name 
of every city should be spelled out. No mail mat- 
ter or packages should ever be addressed simply to 
"City." Never send a mail or express package 
without a return address plainly marked on it. 
And never send out anything on which there is in- 
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sufficient postage or on which you are doubtful of 
the correct amount of postage required. 

WILLINGNESS TO LEARN 

Ask questions about everything connected with 
your job or the business you are in that you do not 
understand. Your employer will have far greater 
respect for your intelligence if you appear anxious 
to learn and thus improve your ability to serve 
him. 

ACCUMULATING INFORMATION 

It is well to remember at all times that every- 
thing you can learn about office work has an actual 
money value to you. Remember this. Such 
things as mental arithmetic, billing, manifolding, 
mimeographing, phonograph dictation, filing, 
stencil cutting, and even care of your machine, 
may look to you like unimportant things because 
they are not actually a part of your job, but the 
time is pretty sure to come, if you remain long in 
business, when every bit of this information will 
be useful to you. 

A SAMPLE DAY'S WORK 

You will find that the average business office 
opens at 8:30. Some may begin work as early 
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as 8 :cx). And let me mention here that the stand- 
ing of a business house is not measured by the 
shortness — ^but is rather in proportion to the long- 
ness — of its hours of work. 

Let us go through a sample day's duties : 

Caring for the Morning Mail. 

If you are a secretary, on your arrival in the 
morning you will find the mail for the day on your 
desk. You will arrange it according to the atten- 
tion each piece of mail requires. The letters re- 
quiring the personal attention of your employer 
you will place on his desk unopened. Those that 
do not require his personal attention you will 
open. 

The mail requiring only clerical attention, such 
as requests for catalogs, duplicate bills and in- 
voices, will be sent to the clerks. That requiring 
the attention of the bookkeeper you will send to 
him. That requiring information such as you 
alone can give, you will care for. 

You will pin a slip of paper to each letter to 
which you have given attention, and on this slip 
write the information necessary to have the next 
person reading the letter understand it clearly. 

You will underline the things in each of the let- 
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ters most necessary for attention, so that in read- 
ing over the letters the message will be clear. 
The following is an example : 

Marking Letters Received. 

Akron Stove & Furnace Co., 
Akron, Ind. 

Gentlemen : 

We purchased several stoves from you some time ago. 
We now find they are minus the grates. This was not 
discovered until we sold two of them this week. Will 
you ship these parts at once? Your invoice No. 9857. 

Yours truly, 

It is a simple matter to do this underlining as 
you read over the mail, yet it greatly aids the 
reader when caring for it afterward. 

It takes but a glance at the letter given above 
to know that there were several stoves purchased 
and that they were minus the grates. That it is 
necessary to ship the missing parts immediately 
upon receipt of the letter also stands out, and the 
whole matter can be intelligently cared for by 
reading these few words. 

The writer of such a letter as the one given can 
by intelligence and forethought in giving the ship- 
per's invoice number make it easy to correct any 
errors in the shipments. When the invoice num- 
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ber is given it is easy to trace the type of matter 
shipped under that number. 

Attaching Correspondence. 

When all the letters have been underlined in 
this manner, and the mail has been distributed 

among the various departments to which it must 
go, those of the letters you have opened that you 
believe will require the attention of your employer 
you will place on his desk. Such information as 
you think necessary you will attach, either by past- 
ing or pinning it to the particular letter it refers 
to, and this should never be left lying around the 
desk. In cases where you think it is required, you 
will attach to the last letter the complete corre- 
spondence in the matter to date. 

When such things are required it should never 
be necessary for your employer to ask you for 
them. A secretary is expected to take up such 
details without being requested to do so. 

Telephone Calls. 

One who is a secretary can find little ways of 
aiding the business man in conserving his time that 
he himself may not think of. There are telephone 
calls, for example. On the telephone you should 
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always get the names of all people calling, as well 
as their business, before saying that your employer 
can be spoken with, and when this business is of 
such a nature that you can care for it yourself, 
you should do so. 

Seeing Callers. 

When your employer is busy and people call 
on him you should see them and deteraiine if they 
shall be admitted to his ofBce. This question of 
visitors and callers is mentioned at more length 
in another chapter. 

Mail to Be Signed. 

You should have the mail ready to sign each 
afternoon early enough to allow a sufRcient mar- 
gin of time for the re writing, and changing of any 
letters your employer may wish changed. 

Have a certain spot on bis desk in which to place 
these letters and always place them there when you 
take them to be signed. You should see that there 
are always at hand pen, ink, and blotters, just 
where they can be found easily without turning 
over papers to get them. 
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Unfinished Work. 

There should be a particular place in your desk 
for matter that is in the process of work, and noth- 
ing that is unfinished should be anywhere else. 

For instance, certain letters have come in and 
the replies to them are not yet written. It is nec- 
essary to leave these letters over for a day. The 
place for them, then, is in the second ri^t-hand 
drawer of the desk, or in a basket or folder on top 
of the desk, so that the material can be taken up 
the next day without any confusion or delay. 

Recording Unfinished Work. 

In case of your unexpected absence from the 
ofRce, if you always keep your unfinished work in 
one particular place in your desk, then some other 
worker can care for those things in the process of 
work that cannot be held back until your return. 

It is a good plan to rule off into about twenty 
spaces a card for each day — six a week — and each 
morning enter on the card for that day the things 
to be done ; carrying those unfinished over to the 
next day. In this way the uncompleted tasks can 
always be kept before you and unreliable memory 
need not be trusted. 
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Reasons for Such System. 

The value of doing your work in this sj^tematic 
manner, besides aiding you in ascertaining at any 
time and at all times how much has been accom- 
plished and how much is yet to be done, is that it 
makes your efficiency more significant to your em- 
ployer. It is well to remember that anything you 
can do to make things comfortable and agreeable 
for your employer in his work counts toward your 
interest. If you are absent and your work is in 
such a state that it can be carried on because you 
have so well arranged it, your value will be greater 
in the estimation of the man you work for than if 
your unfinished duties were a mass of tangled ends 
that no one could straighten out until your return. 



IX 

ADDITIONAL KNOWLEDGE OF VALUE 

The acquiring of a knowledge of everything 
pertaining to business should be a mania with you. 
You should be anxious to know everything that 
will be of value to your employer in saving time 
and adding to his efRciency. 

PHONOGRAPH DICTATION 

For example, do you know what a help you may 
be able to be to your employer by knowing phono- 
graph dictation? This provided, of course, that 
he wants to use one. 

To illustrate : 

A few years ago a man had a good stenographer 
who was receiving fifteen dollars a week. This 
man decided to spend certain evenings each week in 
dictation. He did not want to keep his stenog- 
rapher in the ofRce to work evenings, so he pur- 
chased a business phonograph. His stenographer 
could not use the machine and refused to try. She 

simply said that she had never learned how. - 

90 
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The result was that although she was very ef- 
ficient and had several years of experience back of 
her, she was forced to take another position and a 
girl with less than two years' experience who could 
operate the phonograph was engaged at a salary 
of eighteen dollars a week. The business house 
employing this man was willing to pay a higher 
salary to a stenographer who could make his efforts 
more remunerative. 

There is no wasted time in dictating when the 
business phonograph is used; consequently it is a 
positive aid to the business man. And it is a sim- 
ple thing to use. You do not have to be excep- 
tionally rapid on the typewriter, for such machines 
are so constructed that they can be operated at 
varying speeds, and you can stop anywhere you 
wish, which is something you cannot do when tak- 
ing oral dictation. 

They save time and conserve effort for the high- 
priced workers and have a most important place 
in some ofRces. The operation of these machines 
is so simple that you can learn in a couple of 
hours all there is to learn. Speed and efficiency 
will come with practice. 
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Adjusting the Phonograph. 

When you are at work on the phonograph it 
should stand at your right, far enough out of the 
way to allow free use of your hands and arms in 
operating the machine, yet near enough to be 
within easy reach. 

Most of these machines are equipped with a foot 
trip for starting and stopping them. 

There are several makes of business phonograph, 
and each differs a little from all the others, yet the 
principle is about the same. On each one the 
speed adjustment is plainly marked, as are the 
other parts the operator must know about. 

Do not try to keep up with the machine, but 
make it the proper speed to give you about a sen- 
tence at a time. Take the sentence and write it 
just as though you were taking dictation on the 
typewriter. You cannot keep up with the phono- 
graph and take every word as it is uttered any more 
than you can take oral dictation and as each word 
is uttered write it out. 

The belief that one must work as fast as the 
machine runs is what makes so many good stenog- 
raphers shy at phonograph dictation. They throw 
up their hands, declaring, "I can't do it," and in- 
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vestigate no further, condemning a worthy aid to 
accomplishment without proper consideration, and 
casting aside a good possibility of increasing their 
money value in the business market. 

Ease of Operation. 

Phonograph dictation consists of taking the 
filled records, placing them on the machine, at- 
taching the machine to an electric current, and sit- 
ting down quietly to transcribe it with greatly in- 
creased capacity. 

Since it is possible to adjust the machine to any 
speed, since it is possible to stop it at any point, 
since it is possible to go back and run over each 
word or sentence as many times as you wish, the 
machine will aid you in making your letters ac- 
curate to a degree that would strain the patience 
of any oral dictator. 

Care of Machine. 

Any machine, no matter what its purpose, re- 
quires a certain amount of care and attention. A 
phonograph does not require a great deal of atten- 
tion, but it needs, like all machines, to be cleaned 
and oiled regularly and to be dusted every day or 
so. 
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When an electric current is used to run the ma- 
chine, it should be remembered that an electric 
current left turned on is dangerous. There is no 
necessity for leaving the current switch open, ex- 
cept when the machine is in actual use. 

Cleaning Records. 

A dozen phonograph records if carefully cleaned 
will last a surprisingly long time, and a great deal 
of work can be accomplished with them. Care 
should be taken, of course, in placing the records 
on the cleaning machine, and care should be taken 
before sending them in to be refilled with dictation 
that scraps of the former dictation they contained 
do not remain to confuse the operator when they 
are brought out for transcription. 

Confidential Work. 

There is a certain danger in using a business 
phonograph for confidential work, and a stenog- 
rapher transcribing such matter should keep the 
unfinished records locked in the desk, and as each 
one is finished have it cleaned. Shorthand notes 
cannot be transcribed by any one except the writer 
of those notes — ^not so with records. 
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MIMEOGRAPHING 

The importance of a good mimeographing ma- 
chine in an office is that it is a quick means of get- 
ting out forai letters. To be sure, the multigraph 
has superseded it in offices where large numbers 
of letters are sent out, but many offices still use 
the mimeograph and it is important that you know 
(1) how to cut a stencil, (2) how to put it in the 
machine, (3) how to ink the machine, (4) how to 
take proofs, and (5) how to adjust the machine. 

Cutting a Stencil. 

In cutting a mimeograph stencil, it is necessary 
first to remove the typewriter ribbon, then to clean 
the type thoroughly. Then roll in the wax sheet 
carefully. Read the directions on the package 
in which the stencil sheets come and be sure the 
silk sheet and other sheets are in their proper 
places. 

Touch. 

Then get an even touch — ^not too light or the 
characters will not cut clear — ^not too heavy or they 
will cut too deep. If you make a mistake, there 
is a preparation that will paint it over and keep 
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the mistake from printing, and you can do this re- 
pairing and then go on. It is not wise to try to re- 
cut over the same spot. In some cases it may be 
done if you first let the mended spot dry thor- 
oughly, but it is usually better to leave a space 
if the form of the letter will permit it. 

Putting a Wax Sheet in the Typewriter. 

In putting the stencil sheet in the mimeograph 
machine, be careful to pull it tight and keep it 
from wrinkling. Then carefully smooth it down 
on the drum, tearing off the backing sheet only 
after the wax sheet is all smoothed down. 

Inking the Mimeograph. 

To ink the mimeograph you need a long-handled 
brush and you should put the ink on the pad before 
putting on the stencil sheet. However, when the 
machine needs re-inking and before you have 
finished a run with the stencil that is on, you can 
ink it from the inside of the drum. All this should 
be explained in the direction card that comes with 
the machine. 

Read all directions in regard to this and any 
other machine you use. 
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Taking Proofs. 

Take several proofs on scrap paper and have one 
verified by the one for whom the letter is being 
written before starting to run letterheads. 

Be sure the letter is right before you waste paper 
on copy that is incorrectly registering or a letter 
that is incorrectly written. 

Adjusting. 

In adjusting the mimeograph it is necessary only 
to shift the handle. To bring the letter lower on 
the page shift the handle higher, and to make it 
higher, move the handle lower. 

Never run the mimeograph machine without 
paper fed in it unless you have thrown out the 
rubber roll at the bottom, or you will be sure to 
print on the rubber roll and make the next run 
sheet dirty. 

Don't rim through a second time a sheet that 

has once been through, even though you use the 

reverse side for this is apt to ink the rubber roll 

and it will be transferred to the next sheet run 

through. 

A SCRAP-BOOK 

It is a good plan to keep a scrap-book of every 

hint that will be useful to you in your work. You 
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need not have a large book, but one that will care 
for sheets of letterhead size and newspaper clip- 
pings. 

When you start keeping such a book you will 
find many hints that you can pick up here and 
there to aid you in your work. 

WHAT TO READ 

The physician, lawyer, musician, or profes- 
sional worker of any kind has his library of books 
relating to his profession, and you should have the 
books that relate to yours. 

You need reference books, books on letter writ- 
ing, English, and punctuation. All this, of course, 
if you intend to make of your business career some- 
thing more than a makeshift means of livelihood 
from year to year. 

Even in your leisure hours, when you think you 
are farthest away from business and all that per- 
tains to it, you may be building your business suc- 
cess by the information you acquire. 

You can gain a solid knowledge of business by 
reading works on business. You can gain a good 
knowledge of English by reading good fiction. 
And good fiction may tell you much that will be of 
value to you in business. 
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In these days there are so many trade publica- 
tions that there is probably not a business or trade 
of any proportions that has not its trade paper. 
If you take an interest in your work you are sure 
to find things in the particular trade paper relat- 
ing to the business of your employer that will in- 
terest you. There is sure to be trade gossip about 
people you know or have heard about, and inter- 
est in most things being mainly acquired you can 
acquire a taste for this. In learning to take an 
interest in your employer's business you add to 
your stock of technical knowledge. 

In reading fiction, one is always certain to select 
the fiction one likes best. In reading business ro- 
mances and applying them to one's own life, it is 
well to remember that business romances that are 
published are interesting only because they are 
exceptional, and the law of averages governs the 
careers and lives of most of us. 



X 

FILING AND LISTING 

Filing devices have obtained and retained pop- 
ularity in tlie modem office because they have a 
capacity in a certain direction never equaled by 
any human being. There never was a brain 
created that had the same value to business as have 
the files. 

Do you know the importance of a one hundred 
per cent, accurate filing system? Do you know 
the value of a system that meets the individual 
needs of a business house? 

WHY ACCURATE FILING IS NECESSARY 

Let us analyze filing and find out what its value 
is. 

Filing is to business what the pantry is to the 
home. In the files are kept the things that will be 
needed as business food later. If these things 
cannot be found when they are needed, business 
might just as well not have them or a filing system. 

100 
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It is necessary for you as a secretary to know 
in an instant just where to find every piece of cor- 
respondence -in which your employer is or may be 

♦ • J, 

interested. \ ': ; " .-- ;. . 

You must underst-aiicttlro^gbly the system of 
filing in use in the office where -you -VorJ^ wen 
though you do none of the actual filing yourselt^- 

You should, if necessary, even be capable of 
creating a system suited to the particular needs of 
the office you are in. 

FILING ALPHABETICALLY 

Of course you understand how to file by letter. 
But even there we find a possibility of things be- 
coming confused. Have a rule for filing and stick 
to it. For example, suppose you have a letter to 
R. C. Preston, The American Sales and Fabrics 
Company, Boston. How would you file such a 
letter? 

The correct filing would depend to a certain 
extent on the contents of the letter. Suppose this 
letter to be a personal one to Mr. Preston and hav- 
ing nothing to do with the concern with which he 
was connected. Then the only thing to do would 
be to file it imder the letter P for Preston. 

Suppose the letter to be a business letter and re- 
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lated to something in the office of the concern em- 
ploying Mr. Preston, would you file it under T 
for The or A for American? The rule would be 
to file it under A for AmericjsftiyjiLt Tfie not being 
considered -jn the liiiiits ally:™<5re' than the first in- 

# • • * 

•iti^t' w$uld -in fillrig correspondence with an indi- 
V-rVidual. 

Now, supposing the general run of corre- 
spondence with Mr. Preston to be in relation to the 
business of The American Sales & Fabrics Com- 
pany, and this one single letter personal, would you 
file it all in the same section? 

No, the personal letter would go in the file as if 
it were the only letter to Mr. Preston. 

ARRANGING CORRESPONDENCE FOR FILING 

In arranging correspondence to file, the follow- 
ing is suggested, if no better way is in use in your 
office. Separate the bills, plans, blue-prints and 
manuscripts (if your correspondence consists of 
such a mixed collection) from the letters. Then 
arrange each class alphabetically first by dividing 
it equally in half, the letters up to L taking one- 
half and from L to Z the other. This will make 
it easy to arrange — ^much easier than by trying to 
care for the whole twenty-six letters at one time. 
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ATTACHING PREVIOUS CORRESPONDENCE 

In most ofRces where there is an efBcient filing 
system there is a folder for each name to which 
many letters are sent. This keeps them all to- 
gether, and is a much better way than pinning or 
pasting. 

If, however, you have not a folder system, pin 
or paste together all the previous correspondence 
with each concern, in its regular order of dates. 

The regular order in your office would mean that 
though a letter coming in would be dated August 
1st, if it did not reach your office until August 3d, 
and another letter was written from your office 
on August 2d, the letter that w.ent out August 2d 
would be filed as previous to the incoming letter 
dated August 1st, but received August 3d. 

You can readily see why this should be done. 
The letter of August 2d would be written before 
information contained in the letter arriving on the 
3d would reach the office, and would therefore be 
considered by your office as previous to the letter 
arriving on the 3d. 

The reason for pinning, pasting or placing in a 
special folder all correspondence is that when your 
employer wants certain correspondence he usually 
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wants it all, each letter being in reality hung on 
to something that was contained in a previous let- 
ter. 

WHAT TO FILE SEPARATELY 

Bills, statements, invoices, plans, blue-prints, 
manuscripts, and all documents outside of regular 
letters, should be filed in a separate section of the 
files ; and it is a good plan always to keep them sep- 
arate. 

TIME FILING 

To many a business man, time filing has been a 
greater aid than have some of his workers in keep- 
ing his office running at a profit. 

When it is necessary to bring correspondence to 
the attention of the executive a certain number of 
days after a letter has been written, it is a good 
plan to have a diary and therein enter under the 
date on which the correspondence is again to come 
up the name of the one to whom the letter is go- 
ing. 

Time filing systems will vary, as they are 
adapted to certain offices, but there are few offices 
where the simple time filing system cannot be used 
to advantage. 
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COLORED CARDS 

Colored cards as indicators of a correspondent's 
business, financial standing, or geographical loca- 
tion, are frequently used in offices as labor savers 
and they fulfill such requirements. 

For example, by entering up the names of all 
customers on record cards, one color for each ter- 
ritory, or one color for each class of financial ra- 
ting, or varying the colors according to the follow- 
up methods to be used, it will be easy, if the cards 
of some one class be wanted, to go through the lot 
and pick out those of the desired color. 

Indicators on top of cards may be used in the 
same way, or they may be used in connection with 
a time filing system. 

It is possible to obtain indicators to clip on the 
top of cards, colored differently for each month, 
with numbers running from 1 to 31. By marking 
off 12 spaces on top of each card, for the separate 
months, then clipping on its own space a clip num- 
bered with the date on which follow-up attention 
is to be given, will be a time saver of good pro- 
portions in any office. 

• 

There is nothing in an office that has greater 
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bearing on its efBciency and the proper carrying on 
of the work than have filing and listing. 

And every filing and listing system should be 
suited to the business in connection with which it 
is used ; for every business has its own needs that 
are not exactly like any other. One can hardly 
be too exact in the matter of such systems, and one 
can hardly have too many safeguards against care- 
less filing. 



XI 
SPECIAL FILING 

To attain the greatest degree of efficiency in any 
office, everything used in that office — from paper 
clips to hold together the letters written, to the 
typewriters used to write those letters — must be 
peculiarly suited to the line of business in which 
the office is engaged. 

A concern that had to send out a letter every 
few days to each prospective customer would cer- 
tainly not use the same type of paper clips to hold 
together correspondence as would the concern that 
wrote only one or two letters on each sale. Even 
such small things should always be considered. 

Nor would they use the same kind of filing sjrs- 
tem. An office in which each letter is written as 
a final letter should not need the same system or 
the same elaboration of a system as would an 
office from which follow-up letters were continu- 
ally going out. 

107 
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A concern making machinery and selling it di- 
rect to customers would use a different system of 
filing and following-up from that in use by a con- 
cern making machinery and selling it to re- 
tailers. 

The system would differ from the filing and 
follow-up system used in a brokerage office ; which 
again would differ from the system used by a piano 
house; and none would resemble that of a real 
estate and land development agency. 

Let us take up a few filing systems and discuss 
them in relation to different lines of business. 

FILING IN A BROKER'S OFFICE 

The business of a stock broker is to tell his cli- 
ents about stocks in which they may be interested, 
to give the fullest information about these stocks, 
their course in the market, their possibilities and 
probable future development. 

Most brokers issue printed bulletins at regular 
intervals, and these printed bulletins go out to a 
list of clients. In addition to this, however, spe- 
cial letters are sent out in an arranged course. On 
such a list of clients each is marked according to 
the class of stocks in which he may be interested. 
This, then, is how the follow-up system works: 
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INQUIRY RECEIVED 

The name of the prospect may come direct from 
that prospect asking information regarding a cer- 
tain stock. Information in full on that stock is 
then sent the client. This is contained in a spe- 
cial report or a letter which gives the past history, 
the present operation news, the future possibilities 
of the stock discussed, and the course of market 
prices on that stock. If the inquiry comes from 
a man who seems to be a good prospect for busi- 
ness, his name is put on the mailing list to receive 
regular bulletins and follow-up letters. 

If the prospect's name comes from another 
source than a direct inquiry, he receives a letter 
setting forth the value of service the broker is 
able to render; and on his replying that he is in- 
terested, his name is entered on the list. 

FOLLOW-UP CARDS 

The name of the prospect is then written on a 
card, which is keyed to show the type of stock 
in which he is interested, also showing how the 
inquiry came in, and any other necessary informa- 
tion, as well as the date on which his inquiry was 
replied to. This card would be of a certain color 
— say, pink — which would show that the prospect 
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was on the regular mailing list, but had not yet 
placed an order. The card would be marked to 
come up again on a certain date. 

FILING THE CORRESPONDENCE 

The original letter received from the prospect, 
together with the reply to it, is then filed in a 
folder. Each prospect is given a separate folder ; 
for in a broker^s office many letters are written, 
and simply to file letters in the filing drawers 
would — ^because of their number — ^not be expe- 
dient. 

FILING THE CARDS 

The cards are filed alphabetically. Each one, 
as the letter is written and the date for the next 
letter entered, passes on to a clerk, who enters in a 
diary the name appearing on the card, under the 
date in which it is to again come up. 

THE DIARY SYSTEM 

Each morning this clerk opens the diary at the 
day's date and from the list of names entered 
there, gets out the cards to come up in the day's 
correspondence. 

As these cards are taken out of the card file, 
they are passed on to another clerk, who locates 
in the correspondence files the folder for each card 
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and takes the folder out, attaching the card to the 
top of the folder, with a paper clip. The card, 
by its color and other information, greatly aids 
the dictator in determining what to write. 

In an office where there is a regular course of 
enclosures to go with the letters — for example, a 
booklet outlining the policy of the house in the 
first letter, a booklet explaining the handling of or- 
ders in the second letter, and so on — ^the dates 
stamped, showing how many letters have been 
written, give the stenographer the necessary in- 
formation on what to enclose. 

DICTATING FOLLOW-UP LETTERS 

When the clerk in charge of the cards has 
passed them on to the clerk in charge of the cor- 
respondence, and they have been attached to the 
folders of correspondence, such folders and cards 
are turned over to the dictators. 

As each letter is dictated the entire correspond- 
ence is turned over to the stenographer to whom 
the letter is given. As this stenographer writes 
each letter the carbon copy is slipped under the 
card, or in the folder and the letter placed on top 
of the folder and returned to the dictator to be 
signed. 
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RETURNING CORRESPONDENCE AND CARDS 

TO THE FILE 

When this is returned to the dictator, he signs 
the letter and, after placing his initials after the 
current date, stamps on the card the date on which 
it is to come up again. The card and folder then 
go back to the filing department, and are sepa- 
rated, the card going to the card clerk and then be- 
mg entered up in the diary; the correspondence 
going to the clerk who places it in the correspond- 
ence file. 

Customers or prospects who require special at- 
tention are entered on cards colored differently 
from the regular prospects — cream, for example, 
if the general prospects be on pink cards, and the 
customers who have already placed orders are en- 
tered on blue cards. 

It is necessary, of course, that the one dictating 
the letters shall know whether the one to whom he 
is writing is a customer or a prospect, and this 
information should be evident without necessitat- 
ing an examination of former letters to obtain it — 
hence the vari-colored cards. 

You can easily see how this system — simple 
as it is — aids the office in turning out better service 
at a lower cost. 
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The clerks may receive $7 or $8 a week, 
yet, how many times $7 or $8 a week would the 
dictator waste if such a system were not in 
use? 

In the broker^s office follow-up letters are 
written every ten days, every week, or oftener. 
The length of time between letters is governed ac- 
cording to the swing of the market and business 
conditions in general, but the live and wide-awake 
broker keeps in touch with prospects — ^keeps them 
always interested in an issue that may be a money 
maker, keeps them buying stocks, turning stocks 
over as collateral to buy other stocks, selling stocks 
on market advance and increasing their holdings, 
if he wishes to make his business pay. And there 
is nothing like a filing system of efficient design 
that will aid him in securing these results. 

FILING IN A REAL ESTATE OFFICE 

The real estate dealer, receiving an inquiry from 
a prospective customer regarding a certain house 
or piece of property, obtains the necessary in- 
formation and writes or talks with the prospect. 
A copy of the letter, or a report of the interview 
is made. This is filed, but first a card is made 
out with information somewhat like this: "H. 
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C. Gordon, 15 Main Street, Paterson, N. J. In- 
terested in house for own residence — ^land value 
preferable to beauty." 

This prospect may not buy the house about 
which he originally inquires, so the card gives such 
information that when a house in which he may 
be interested is placed with the broker for sale, he 
can be offered the option on it. In fact, if he 
does buy on first inquiry, no card is made out. 
A record of the transaction is simply filed; for a 
follow-up system is of no value when a sale is 
closed. 

Where the final deal is not made, the card is 
made out and filed according to the type of prop- 
erty in which the prospect has shown an interest. 
The divisions would be, perhaps : land, for invest- 
ment; land, for building; land, for building 
home ; investment, business property preferred ; in- 
vestment, residence preferred; business property; 
and so on. 

Thus, when a certain type of property is offered 
the agent to sell, he need only go to that division 
of his card file, take out the cards, get out the 
correspondence on each, and, finding the most 
probable purchasers, write them regarding the 
property that he has to sell. 
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FOLLOW-UP SYSTEM IN A MACHINERY 

OFFICE 

The value of such a system is, of course, evi- 
dent. A still different system would be used in 
the ofBce of a concern manufacturing machinery 
which is sold direct to users, and not through re- 
tailers. 

Such a system would work about as follows: 
On receipt of an inquiry in the home office a cata- 
log is sent to the prospect, and a letter is written. 
Of this letter two carbon copies are made, one 
carbon copy on the regular copy paper, another 
on a sheet of different color. If, for example, 
the regular carbon copy paper is yellow, then the 
second copy would be blue. The reason for mak- 
ing the carbon copies on different colored paper is 
that the second copy is to be sent to the agent, and 
errors are avoided by making such copies on paper 
of different color. If the agents' copies are al- 
ways blue, the rule being that no blue copies shall 
remain in the office overnight, if the rule is vio- 
lated and some of these second copies not sent, 
then the omission is easily detected. 

MARKING AND FILING CARBON COPIES 

Each morning the carbon copies of letters 
written the previous day are placed on the desk 
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of the dictator. He goes through these carbon 
copies and marks each with the date on which it 
is to come up again. These then go to the diar)' 
clerk, who enters them in the diary record and 
files them in their proper place, that is, in the 
territory file, filing a dummy sheet in the regular 
correspondence file. 

Each month a complete list of prospects in his 
territory is sent every agent. After the name of 
the prospect a notation is made showing the pres- 
ent condition of the sale, such as: "Replied as 
follows to our letter of the 27th" ; "No reply to 
our letter of the 27th" ; or whatever the case may 
be. Since the agent gets a carbon copy of every 
letter going to every prospect in his territory, he 
is always in touch with the situation. Since the 
copies on all uncompleted prospects are filed ac- 
cording to territory, each agent can get a complete 
report on his territory at any time he may wish 

it. 

HOW THE SYSTEM WORKS 

Let us follow a time filing system through from 
inquiry to order: 

Mr. Hempstead writes in to the main office of 
the Harrington Machinery Company and inquires 
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about a machine for his cement mill. A letter is 
written him in reply, and a catalog is sent. Of 
this letter an extra carbon copy is made and sent 
to the agent in whose territory Mr. Hempstead is 
located. Perhaps Mr. Hempstead replies, and 
a copy of his reply — condensed if too long — is 
sent to the agent. 

This is all the agent needs in the way of a 
report to enable him intelligently to canvass the 
prospect. 

The sales manager marks the copy to come up 
in a certain number of days, allowing sufRcient 
time for the agent to get in his report. This re- 
port is placed on top of the carbon copy of the 
letter written in reply to Mr. Hempstead's origi- 
nal inquiry. 

This correspondence is filed in the time file, but 
first a diunmy sheet is made out to be filed in the 
regular correspondence file. This sheet of letter- 
head size is marked with the name of the prospect, 
his address, a symbol showing the type machine 
in which he is interested; the date on which the 
inquiry was received is given, and the date of the. 
reply sent is also entered. 

Thus, if Mr. Hempstead writes in again, and 
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the correspondence is in the diary file, or on the 
dictator's desk, it will be easy to get the basic in- 
formation necessary to care for his letter. 

On all unfinished correspondence (by this is 
meant correspondence in the time-filing system) 
a dummy sheet is filed in the regular file. When 
the correspondence is closed it is filed in the regu- 
lar file; this file being kept solely for the com- 
pleted correspondence. 

When a second letter is written, a copy is again 
sent to the agent. The carbon of this second let- 
ter is marked to be brought out again in a certain 
length of time. The agent makes a second call. 
He reports again. The home ofRce writes again. 
Of each letter the agent gets a carbon copy. 

The report to the agent for the month, then, is 
simply the date of the latest letter written, of 
which he will have a copy, or a copy of the reply 
of the prospect. 

The agent is thus in touch with everything in 
regard to the prospect, and the little extra effort 
in the filing system is what keeps him thus in- 
formed. 

This system in its entirety may not be applica- 
ble to the business of your ofBce. You can see, 
however, how it can be worked out to good advan- 
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tage in a concern similar to that mentioned. In 
fact, the efficiency of the sales plan of many an 
office hinges on the efficiency of their filing system. 
There are few offices in which one of these 
plans would not be applicable in some form. 
And there are many that would be the better for 
an overhauling of their filing system. When one 
can eliminate errors and the possibility of them 
in filing and make the system in use more simple, 
it means that much is accomplished in cutting 
down expenses in that office. 

WHY SYSTEM IS OF VALUE 

System of every kind is put into the office for 
the sole purpose of cutting costs, and if you can 
find or originate a system that will cut costs of 
production or filling orders, you are accomplishing 
something every day that your system is in use. 
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ECONOMY 

You have to know the value of a dollar in busi- 
ness; you have to know the relative value of 
things; you have to have a sense of proportion 
too. In saving three hours for the man who gets 
$25 a day it may be necessary to render inefficient 
the work of two six-dollar a week clerks for a 
whole day. What of it? That is economy to the 
extent of six dollars, or a saving for the concern 
that pays the salaries of a week's pay for one of the 
clerks. 

As soon as you get these values and proportions 
in business well fixed in your mind you begin to 
understand that all of us are not equal when it 
comes to the work we do. 

ECONOMY OF EFFORT 

Outside of business we are all equal — so far as 

the laws of the country go. But when we get into 

a business office and stand side by side, we are not 
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equal. The only measure that ever holds good 
in the active, progressive world of endeavor is the 
measure of what the worker can do. 

Therefore, you can see that it is economy to 
make the work that is costing the most count the 
most. If a forty bushel weighing machine can 
be run with the same electric power it would take 
to run a twenty bushel machine, and only one can 
be run, you can see that it is economy to run the 
forty bushel machine. That can be applied to 
human machines in business. 

ECONOMY OF THINGS 

There is another economy that counts, and that 
is economy of things. To practise the economy 
of things you have to know the value of things. A 
secretary should know, for example, what letter- 
heads cost, and should measure the cost every time 
one is wasted. 

A secretary should learn the cost of everything 
used in the ofRce and know just where to save on 
supplies. 

It is not only economy to single space certain 
letters, but where a letter is more than four para- 
graphs long it makes a better looking page. A 
double spaced letter that goes over on to a second 
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page is not only a waste of paper but is clumsy 
and untidy looking. 

POSTAGE ECONOMY 

It is sometimes economy to send a letter first- 
class and printed matter, such as booklets, cata- 
logs, and samples, by another class mail, but at 
times it is stupid and results in a lessening of the 
snap of the letter. You must be able to judge this 
for yourself. 

In mailing out packages, catalogs and sam- 
ples, whenever it is possible to do so, you should 
send them by their regular classified mail. On 
even a small package you can often save twenty 
cents by sending it under the proper class ; but you 
must balance up this saving against the possible 
hami it may do to send the packages by a slower 

mail. 

CARBON PAPER 

Carbon paper is one of the high-priced supplies 
in an office, and therefore it looks as though when 
one can save a dollar on a box there is a big sav- 
ing. But is there? There is a standard price fpi 
carbon paper and there is a standard of paper too. 
Paper that costs two dollars to make will not be 
sold for two dollars, and consequently you cannot 
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buy for two dollars the same value in this paper 
that you can buy for two-fifty. 

The value of a carbon copy is never negative. 
When a business man wants a carbon copy he 
wants it for some definite reason. In many a busi- 
ness the carbon copy has a greater import than the 
original letter or article written. 

Carbon paper' that will crack, wrinkle or chip 
is not to be considered. When buying carbon 
paper — if this be one of your duties — try it out by 
every test, and be willing to pay a good price for 
it. 

Do not buy legal size carbon paper if the ma- 
jority of your copies are to be made on letterhead 
size paper. A carbon sheet longer than the paper 
used is sure to wrinkle when being rolled in the 
machine. You can always use two short sheets 
to make a copy on longer paper, if occasionally you 
should need to do so. 

Usually, the best carbon paper is thin and the 
carbon surface slightly dull. This paper does not 
seem to crack or chip like that with a highly glossed 
surface. Besides, thin carbon paper will make 
clearer manifold copies. 

But here again you must decide for yourself 
what will be best for you to use. 
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TYPEWRITER RIBBONS 

It is never economy to stick to the use of old, 
worn-out typewriter ribbons, but it is economy to 
re-ink a ribbon that is dried out and not worn 
through. 

A typewriter ribbon is so seldom renewed that 
most of us care little what make we get or what 
the price may be, but it is wise to get a good ribbon 
that will not wear through soon and one that may 
be re-inked. 

When a ribbon wears out on one side it is good 
to turn it and wear it evenly on both sides. If the 
machine you use is one on which the line of wear 
is through the center of the ribbon, by turning it 
you get the heavy stroke of the type distributed 
a little differently: that is, the top strikes where 
the bottom formerly did ; and thus you avoid wear- 
ing through by pounding hard along one line. 

TELEGRAMS 

• 

Telegrams are a big item in some offices — ^to 
cut out a word here and there may alter the mean- 
ing of a telegram; in some cases it may not, but 
may represent a saving of a dollar on a few wires. 
When doing this, however, it must alwajrs be re- 
membered that a telegram is dictated to convey a 
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certain message, and no liberties may be taken in 
the cutting down of a wire unless you are thor- 
oughly familiar with the meaning of the message, 
and you know exactly how familiar with this 
meaning the recipient of the wire will be. 

PENCILS 

It is always economy to buy good lead pencils. 
In the first place, they do not wear out so quickly 
as inferior pencils do, and they are not so apt to 
break off in the midst of important dictation. 
Every successful stenographer knows the grade and 
hardness of the pencil best suited to his or her 
work and should stick to that kind. 

PENS 

Pens, like typewriter ribbons, do not seem a 
large item, and therefore we are apt to be careless 
of them. But in the course of a year in even a 
small office many pens are used. Since the adop- 
tion of the typewriter as the universal means of 
writing letters, most people regard the pen as some- 
thing useful only to sign letters and checks, and 
consequently when called on to do this dip the 
nearest pen into the ink, sign the letter or check, 
and put down the pen, leaving the ink to dry on 
it. When the pen is to be used again, the ink haS' 
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hardened and a new pen is necessary. A pen used 
for signing letters and checks and not for writing 
anything else should last a month, at least, and 
should be carefully wiped free of ink after each 
time used. 

INK 

Ink that is apt to fade, blur, or cake on the 
pen, even thou^ you get it without cost, is not 
economical. A standard grade of ink is always 
safest to buy, and will ^ve the best service for 
the money, even though it cost more than another 
brand. 

It is extravagance to have inkwells without air- 
tight covers, or to leave oflf the covers from those 
that are supplied with them ; for even the best ink 
will evaporate and become thick and muddy when 
exposed to the air. 

NOTEBOOKS 

There are several grades of notebooks to be se- 
cured. The best stenographic notebook made is 
none too good, for the better the paper, the easier 
it will be to write on, and the clearer will be the 
outlines and the less possibility will there be of 
confusion. 
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FALSE ECONOMY 

The economy here recommended is the kind that 
will do no harm to efficiency or quality of work. 
There is a false economy that is to be avoided. 

For example, to use a one-cent sheet of carbon 
paper after it has become wrinkled is not economy 
at all, for a wrinkled carbon sheet will make a 
smudgy, dirty looking copy. It is better and more 
economical to use a new sheet of carbon paper, for 
it is a saving in the long run : you are thereby sav- 
ing the copies of the letters, each of which could 
easily be valued at several times the cost of the 
carbon paper. 

Using the reverse side of old record cards some- 
times is and sometimes — more times — is not econ- 
omy. On some records, provided you use a differ- 
ent colored ink or pencil from that first used, it 
is a good plan to economize in this way, but if 
there is any possibility of confusion resulting from 
it, or of information regarding prices or shipments 
getting to people not entitled to know these things, 
then it is not economy. 

Economy is the less costly way that is just as 
good or better. 
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ECONOMY OF MOTION 

There was one type of manual labor that had 
remained the same since the Pyramids were built. 
Its system was primitive, but it did not seem that 
it could be improved. Just a fixed amount of this 
work could be done each day: the amoimt each 
worker was capable of doing during a working day 
had remained the same through centuries. 

Then a few years ago some one originated a sim- 
ple method of cutting out two motions and imme- 
diately the daily average in that class of work was 
increased fifty per cent. 

Have you ever thought how many motions you 
can lose in a day's work? 

A typewriter with an envelope addressing at- 
tachment will make it possible for the one using 
the machine to increase greatly the daily output. 
A list holder with an indicator to show the line 
next to be written will make much simpler the task 
of writing from lists. 

If it is necessary to pull out a drawer of your 
desk every time you want a sheet of paper, carbon, 
or envelope, you lose scores of motions per day. 
They waste time ; they tire you. 

If you have enclosures away out of reach, so 
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that it is an effort to get them, every time you write 
a letter, you waste motion and therefore energy. 

If the telephone which you must answer is across 
the room so that you must get up from your desk 
when it rings, you waste motion and energy again, 
and you had better move your desk within reach of 
the telephone. 

If you sit with your back to the door and it is 
necessary to turn around in your seat to see every 
one who enters, you again waste motion. 

Figure out how much motion you lose in a day, 
then find out how you can economize on your ef- 
forts, which, after all, are the most costly things 
bought in business. 



XIII 
IMPORTANT TRIFLES 

Among the seemingly unimportant, yet highly 
important, things your training school diploma 
will not guarantee you are capable of are adapta- 
bility to various tasks, an attitude of absolute 
loyalty, willingness, a pleasing manner, and tact. 

Lacking one of these, though your mechanical 
ability be one hundred per cent, perfect, you can 
never be a thoroughly efRcient secretary. 

MANNER 

Extremely important in any organization in the 
business world — little or big — is a pleasing man- 
ner. That is what puts across the important deals, 
smooths the hard spots of business uphill work, and 
helps carry any business on to success. 

GOOD-WILL 

Good-will has a vastly bigger part in business 
than most people allow for it. Willingness to 
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oblige and a pleasant manner will make up to a 
great degree for errors or slowness in the discharge 
of mechanical duties, provided there is a reason- 
able groundwork of ability combined with the 
pleasant manner and willingness. 

A desirable mixture of a good appearance, a 
pleasant manner, willingness, with good ability, 
will remove every obstacle from your path to suc- 
cess, if combined with work, and will make attain- 
ment of the best certain. 

TACT 

One big ingredient in the valuable something 
known as a pleasant manner is tact. It is big in 
its importance. The desire to make pleasant for 
others the things that would otherwise be unpleas- 
ant, is just what tact amounts to. It is simply 
consideration, kindness, and thoughtfulness for 
others. 

You can point out to a man an error in his work 
or way of doing a thing and cause him to resent 
your interference; or you can point out the same 
error to the same man and make him grateful to 
you for doing it. 

You can offer a suggestion to a superior and be 
considered impertinent, and you can offer the same 
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suggestion in a tactful way and be considered ex- 
ceptionally obliging. 

If you are a secretary remember that your em- 
ployer really does know more about his business 
and how to run it than you do, and any suggestion 
you make is merely a suggestion, which may f rcMn 
his viewpoint — a better and broader one — be 
worthless. The wise thing to do, then, is to offer 
each suggestion in such a way that it will be wel- 
come to him, but you should make it an easy mat- 
ter for him to discard such suggestion without feel- 
ing he is hurting you or appearing ungrateful by 
doing sa 

MENTAL ATTITUDE 

Your attitude toward business in general has 
a great bearing upon your success or failure. 
There is a possibility that you may, through failure 
to think sufficiently — adopt one of two erroneous 
attitudes. These two attitudes may be desig- 
nated, for want of a more expressive term — as an- 
archistic and aristocratic. 

The "aristocratic" attitude is adopted by those 
in positions higher up who have never been in the 
lower places, and who because of their limited and 
cramped viewpoint, regard those employed in such 
lower places as untrustworthy. They are, how- 
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ever, so few that in the business world this class 
may almost be said not to exist at all. 

Not so, however, with the other class mentioned, 
the "anarchistic." The employed are always too 
apt to regard the people employing them as slave 
driving, grasping, monied plutocrats, and to im- 
agine that every time they can put over inferior 
work or service they are accomplishing a form of 
revenge. 

What each class needs, of course, is to get ac- 
quainted with the other. Employers are not for- 
ever browbeating their workers and taking the 
fruits of their toil without returning adequate com- 
pensation. Nor are the employed forever trying 
to pass off slipshod, careless, inefficient work on 
their employers. But the latter is more often the 
case. 

YOUR VIEWPOINT 

Now, we come to the subject of the worker's 
viewpoint. 

When you enter a neighbor's house and look at 
your own home from his window you are fre- 
quently struck with the strangeness of the familiar 
scene. It may look better than you thought it 
did, or it may not look as well as you expected. 
But it is different. 
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Apply that to your business. 

The employer comes into the office day aftei 
day and each day observes that office from his own 
individual viewpoint. 

The bookkeeper comes in too and sees the office 
day after day from his viewpoint. Each view- 
point is entirely different. 

The stenographer's viewpoint differs yet again, 
and so does that of the office boy. Each has an 
opportunity for observation that is denied the 
others. 

If you will use your powers of observation and 
apply them to your position of advantage in hav- 
ing an exclusive viewpoint, there are things you 
can improve, suggestions you can make, that will 
be valuable to your employer. 

DESK SUPPLIES 

One of the duties of a secretary is to keep the 
employer's desk supplied with pen, pencil, ink and 
blotter. They are small things, yet when the ex- 
ecutive starts to sign his letters in a rush to catch 
a certain mail, suppose it is necessary to go to the 
stockroom for any of these supplies? It would be 
but a small annoyance, to be sure, but an an- 
noyance that would be sufficient to impress it- 
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self unfavorably on the mind of the business 
man. 

PLACING MAIL TO BE SIGNED 

Suppose you are careless when you bring the 
letters to be signed and you set them down at ran- 
dom on the desk, perhaps over papers your em- 
ployer is reading, or suppose they are placed where 
other papers are apt to be placed on top of them, 
and one letter becomes sidetracked and does not 
go out? That will mean a mark against you even 
though your work on the typewriter and your 
transcription of shorthand notes be a model of 
neatness and speed. 

ANSWERING THE THONE 

Suppose in answering the telephone you ascer- 
tain only that your employer is wanted, and do not 
get the name of the party calling or the business, 
and it is some imimportant matter that could have 
been cared for without calling on the executive, 
yet you do call on him? Another mark against 
you that will require a lot of excellent work to 
balance. 

TIME CONSUMERS 

In the elimination of attention-diverting and 
time-wasting things that come up in the business 
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office to render the busy man inefficient, one of 
those requiring special attention is that of visitors 
and callers. 

Office Visitors. 

No matter what their missions or intentions, 
callers tear away a big slice of the time for which 
the high-priced man is receiving his salary, unless 
he has some system of keeping them out of his 
office, or of getting them out once they are in. 

Every time a caller wastes a fifteen minute slice 
of time for the executive he wastes just as much 
money for the concern that man serves as that fif- 
teen minutes represents on the pay-roll. 

As a capable secretary, you should first discuss 
with your employer just who may be admitted to 
his office and then arrange your plans accordingly. 

You should always get the name and business 
of a caller who wishes to see your employer and 
simply say, "I will see if he can see you,'* leaving 
the way open for any message when you return. 

When it appears to be for the good of the busi- 
ness and your employer is too busy to see these 
people who call on him, you should obtain per- 
mission to see and talk with such callers as have 
propositions of interest. 
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But you should, even if your employer out of 
kindness is inclined to waste time on unimportant 
callers, remember that he should not be diverted 
from his own work by these things. If you think 
a caller is remaining too long, you can tactfully 
enter the office with some message that will leave 
an excuse to terminate the interview if your em- 
ployer so wishes. 

By studying such things you can render your- 
self invaluable to your employer in a hundred dif- 
ferent ways. 

Wasting Time on the 'Phone. 

On the telephone you can sidetiack those who 
would, without sufficient justification, interrupt 
your employer by taking his attention from his 
work that is important, thus wasting his time and 
making him less efficient. 

Caring for Unimportant Mail. 

If there is any correspondence that is not really 
important enough to require your employer's at- 
tention, you can care for it as well as he, and save 
his time. It would be necessary, if he read it over 
and answered it, to dictate the letters to you, and 
you would have to care for it finally anyway. 
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But his time need not be given to this petty corre- 
spondence at all if you learn to write a good busi- 
ness letter. 



XIV 

WRITING A GOOD BUSINESS 

LETTER 

Do you know how to write a good letter, and 
do you know when a letter has the "drive" and 
"appeal" necessary to put it over? 

BEGINNING RIGHT 

If you write to a business man, telling him: 
"I believe this is the best thing of its kind we 
have ever made," that man will most likely say, 
"What do I care?" And his attitude will be 
right, unless you show him how much he cares and 
why he should care more. 

You cannot interest any one in your proposition 
unless you can and do show them why they should 
be interested. 

If you write a man, "You are anxious to save 

time, therefore . . ." he will read on because you 

have told him something about himself, at the 

same time stating a fact, and you have not begun 

your letter with assertion by or about yourself. 

139 
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DRIVING HOME FACTS 

Keep assertion out of your letters. If you 
cannot write facts, do not write. No one oa earth 
cares about what you think, believe, or assert, but 
thousands may be interested in what you know, 
if the thing you know is S(Mnething in which they 
are interested. 

Of the following letters which would make you 
want to buy? 

Example i 

Dear Sir: 

I beg to advise you that I now have 
on hand ready for shipment what I be- 
lieve to be the best material we have 
produced in some time. 

We are offering it to the trade, and 
are sending you a catalog under sepa- 
rate cover, showing prices. 

Trusting that we may be favored with an 
order from you in the near future, we 
beg to remain. 

Yours truly. 
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Example 2 

Dear Sir: 

You are a user of grained paper, and 
can therefore understand what a sav- 
ing it would mean to you to get paper 
at 10 cents that would equal that for 
which you now pay 17 cents a sheet. 

Small samples of the 10-cent paper are 
enclosed and we ask you to try them out 
with pencil, pen, crayon and water col- 
ors. They will stand the test. 

The price is cut even further on an 
order of a dozen sheets or more; and 
if you will send us the enclosed card 
by return mail, we will send you the 
style of paper you use, with a guar- 
antee that it is equal to the 17-cent 
paper you have been using, or we will 
not charge you for it. 

Cordially yours. 

The first paragraph of No. 1 starts oflF with 
six absolutely useless words. "I beg to advise 
you that" may at one time have had some mean- 
ing. What that meaning was, and why the words 
were included in letters of a business nature, not 
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even those who use them to-day can explam. 

The paragraph further takes the ultra-conserva- 
tive side. Not content simply to state that the 
material is the best we have produced in some time, 
which, to be sure, means nothing at all, "some 
time" being so elastic that it could mean any 
period from ten years to ten minutes back, the 
writer goes further and says not, " This is," but, 
" I believe this is." The first paragraph, there- 
fore, means nothing at all. 

From the second paragraph you get the informa- 
tion that a catalog showing prices — as most cata- 
logs do — is on its way to you. That is the first 
real information the letter gives you, and that after 
nearly fifty words have been expended! And 
that is the only information the letter conveys. 
The receipt of the catalog alone would give you as 
much information. 

Now, what would make the one receiving such 
a letter want to buy the goods it was written to 
sell ? Or what would make one even want to look 
at the catalog? 

Unless very badly in need of the material this 
catalog described, there is little chance the average 
busy man would even glance at it. 

That is a copy of an actual "sales letter," for 
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which a correspondent who dictated it was paid. 
It was sent out by a New York manufacturing 
house, and is unchanged, except for the substitu- 
tion of the word "material" for a patented name. 

Contrast that with letter No. 2. 

There are few people using the kind of paper 
this letter was written to sell who would not give 
it a trial. 

Perhaps the writer of the first letter had a 
proposition as good to offer; but if he had, it was 
certainly well disguised. 



THE DIRECT APPEAL 
In beginning a letter with "you," "your," or 
"your business," you secure immediate attention. 
You appeal to the man receiving the letter. But 
by beginning your letter with "I" you work at a 
disadvantage. Particularly is this true when you 

I say, "I think," or "I believe." For though there 
is a possibility that what you know may have 
weight — what you think, believe or understand 
has weight with no one but yourself. 
: 



ADJUSTING A COMPLAINT 
"It is understood in our offices," said the head 
of an immense chain of retail stores, "that the 
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customer is always right." Perhaps as a matter 
of honest fact the customer is wrong many times, 
but the assumption of the responsibility for 
an error and an apology for it will please the 
complaining custcMner and insure his future 
orders. 

If the dispute involves some big issue and the 
customer is not right, if it is good business policy 
to refuse to assume responsibility for the error, 
then it must be pointed out to the customer in the 
most tactful manner possible. The leverage of 
tact has moved many a weight of responsibility 
where the sheer force of argument would not 
budge it. 

COLLECTION LETTERS 

It is never good business to write a letter col- 
lecting money unless that money is overdue. 
Then a polite letter is the only kind to write. It 
never has been and never will be good business 
policy to use strong terms in a collection letter. 
It is always possible to be polite, though firm, and 
a man receiving a respectful collection letter will 
be more inclined to want to pay the account than 
if he receives a letter that leaves him angry after 
reading it. 
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WRITE SIMPLY 

In summing up letter writing, remember to 
write simply — as you would talk, strive to say in 
as few words as possible as much as possible, and 
to make your meaning clear to the reader. 

Do not in your letters use any words that have 
not a meaning. When you "Beg to advise that 
goods were shipped you last week," the only fact 
that is of weight in that sentence Is that goods 
were shipped last week, and begging to advise has 
made the meaning no clearer or more forceful. 

WRITE CONVINCINGLY 

If anything is worth writing about it is worth 
making every effort to write about it in a con- 
vincing manner. Cite instances and proof when- 
ever you can. 

You might just as well not write a letter at all 
as to write vaguely when seeking business. 

It is a waste of effort to write and simply say 
you have goods to sell; you can put across your 
proposition only by one or more of the following 
arguments : Quality, Price, or Necessity. 

If your main point of argument is Quality, play 
up the quality of the goods you have to sell; 
make price a secondary matter. 
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If Price is your main argument bring out price 
by companson. 

Do not, however, jumble your arguments to- 
gether in one letter, imless you can find some 
means of keeping each point clear. 

If Necessity, Quality and Price are all to be 
considered begin by an argument of the Nec- 
essity. 

If it seems good policy to do so, it mi^t be 
well to take up only one point in each letter, and 
write a series of letters until the sale is made. 

Brevity and clearness, in short, are the best aids 
to result getting letters. 

When you are trying to sell goods, send good, 
neat looking samples or advertising matter with 
your letter. 

Do not say "Dear Sir*' when you can say 
"Dear Mr. . . r 

And do not try to make a form letter seem 
one specially written for the one to whcxn it is 
sent. 

WRITE BRIEFLY 

In writing a good business letter, in order to 
carry wei^t, it must set forth the proposition in 
the briefest possible manner. 

Make your letters short. If the letters cannot 
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be condensed, you can make your sentences and 
paragraphs short. To the reader, a long heavy 
paragraph seems a task to wade through. A 
short, well-begun paragraph invites the reader. 

It is hard to get the meaning of a long sentence ; 
a short sentence is always simple. 



XV 
GETTING A POSITION 

There are innumerable ways of going after the 
position you want. Many of them are right. 
The way to judge of the value of a means is 
whether it accomplishes the result desired. 

One can advertise for a position. 

One can write the various concerns one wants 
to work for. 

One can apply in person. 

One can register at an employment agency. 

All these ways are good. Each one is a best 
way under certain conditions. 

ADVERTISING 

To advertise for a position is a money expendi- 
ture greater than that incurred in writing a few let- 
ters, to be sure, but it covers a wider field. To 
secure results from advertising one must adver- 
tise in the right way. Pick up any paper that 
runs want ads and you will see innimierable ad- 
vertisements like this : 

148 
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• 

Stenographer, Young Lady. Two years' 
experience, best references. Salary $8 
to $10. Box C481 Herald. 

Now, what in the name of ambition would 
make an employer want to secure that stenogra- 
pher? Not her knowledge of advertising. Not 
her ability concisely to convey her message. If 
she secured a position it would simply be because 
the employer could get a stenographer with two 
years' experience who would work for $8 to $10 
a week. And the chances are that thereby he 
would lose. Bargains are usually of bargain 
grade and are seldom standard goods. 

It would cost this stenographer just a little 
more when applying through the columns of a 
newspaper for a position to word the application 
like this : 

Stenographer. I want a position where 
I can do my best work and receive recog- 
nition for good English, correct punctu- 
ation and spelling and application to 
the job. I will take a moderate salary 
to begin. C481 Herald. 

An employer looking for a $12 a week stenogra- 
pher would answer such an advertisement, and so 
would the man looking for a $15 a week worker. 

If you seek a position through an advertisement 
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use sufficient words to convey what you want. 
An advertisement that will bring you the job you 
want, though it cost a dollar more, is a far better 
investment than one that will be buried in the 
want ad column because of its lack of individual- 
ity. 

It is even well to buy enough space to display 
your advertisement in larger type than is usually 
run in such columns. The possibilities of re- 
sults are thereby increased. 

You can get ordinary results by ordinary 
means; you can get good results by good means; 
and you can get exceptional results only by going 
after those results in an exceptional way. 

Medium to Use. 

In every city of any great size there are several 
newspapers, each read by a certain class of people. 
There are papers that the business men read; 
there are papers read in the home; there are pa- 
pers read by manufacturers. Now, is it wise to 
advertise for a position in an office and use the 
columns of a paper that is circulated mostly in 
homes? Such a paper is certain to reach some 
business men, it is true, but will they look in its 
columns for their business help? 
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Advertise for a position through the paper that 
is read by the largest number of business men of 
the class you want to reach. 

If you have time and can find a trade paper 
that will take a want ad at a reasonable rate, ad- 
vertise in such a publication. Your circulation 
will thus be confined to people who will probably 
be interested in the ability you have to sell. 

You may think advertising for a position is a 
waste of money. It is only a comparative waste 
of money. Suppose an advertisement, set up in 
good, large type, telling all you want to tell will 
cost you $3, run twice. If thereby you secure a 
position paying you $18 a week, in one day you 
have paid for your advertisement. Is it not good 
business, rather than to remain at home and lose 
every day you are idle the $3 you might thereby 
earn? In one single day of idleness you would 
waste the same amount and secure no results. 

APPLYING BY LETTER 

Suppose you are writing to a concern where 
there is a good possibility of an opening later, but 
none now. Try your best to get an interview. 
Try to make your letter stand out as one written 
by an intelligent, thinking bieing. Make it con- 
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vey that the getting of that position is something 
you desire very much to accomplish, and be care- 
ful to avoid giving the impression that you are 
applying only because you want a job of any kind. 

If you receive no reply follow it up with another 
letter, mentioning the former one, and giving over 
again the same facts. In such a letter always 
enclose a self-addressed, stamped envelope for a 
reply. Always ask the favor of an interview. 
An interview will often accomplish what a letter 
could not. Nevertheless, the letter of application 
will have much to do with the granting of the first 
interview. 

The main value of an interview is that you can 
say in person what you could not write in a letter 
without crowding in much that would seem im- 
necessary. 

The Letter of Application. 

If you are writing a letter of application for ia 
position, it may be one of three kinds : 

(i) The letter answering an advertisement. 

(2) The letter to a concern you want to work for, 

in which you do not know there is a vacancy. 

(3) The letter to a concern where you know there 

is a vacancy. 

These letters in their order would be written as 
shown in the following forms : 
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Letter No. 1 



Box 64, 

Herald, 
Chicago, 111. 



(Date) 



Grentlemen : 

Replying to your advertisement in this morning's pa- 
per: 

I am a stenographer, with five years' experience in the 
machinery line. I also have had some experience in dic- 
tation for a medical publication, and have a knowledge 
of filing, indexing, mimeographing, phonograph dicta- 
tion, and switchboard operating. 

I have excellent references. 

The salary received in my last position was $20 a 
week, and I should want that much in any position I 
might take. 

If you think I would be satisfactory for the position 
you have, may I call for an interview? 

Respectfully yours, 
(Name) 



(Address) 
Letter No. 2 



(Date) 



Mr. Joseph Smith, 
Bryan & Company, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

My dear Mr. Smith : 

Will you consider the following application for a posi- 
tion in your office : 

I have had four years' experience in your line, with 
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Dodge Bros., and I know your type of business thor- 
oughly. I know the systems and forms in use in your 
office. 

The salary I have been receiving b $15 a week — ^that was 
what I got in my position with Dodge Bros., and I would 
be with them yet had they not removed from the city. 

May I call and talk with you regarding this? 

Respectfully yours, 

(Name) 



(Address) 



Letter No. 3 



(Date) 



Mr. Allan Davis, 
Central Sales Company, 
New York, N. Y. 

My dear Mr. Davis : 

Mr. Randall of your office has in- 
formed me that you have a vacancy for a stenographer 
with several years' experience. 

He says he believes I could fill the 
position you have open. I have had five years' experi- 
ence, but none in your line. 

May I have an interview at your 
convenience ? 

Respectfully yours, 
(Name) 

(Address) 



What You Should Not Write. 

The old-fashioned way of beginning a letter 
with, "I noticed your advertisement in this mom- 
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ing^s Times, and wishing to apply for -the posi- 
tion advertised," should never be used. In the 
first place, it does not tell the story. ' 

If you wanted to apply for a position you 
would not "notice" an advertisement, but would 
find it because you were seeking it. 

To "beg to advise," "beg to state," "hope to be 
favored," and all such forms, if they ever had any 
meaning, have lost their significance now, except- 
ing to point out as inefficient in the use of the Eng- 
lish language the one who writes them. 

In writing a letter of application for a position, 
it is well to remember the advice of a humorist of 
the last generation: "Have something to say, 
say it, stop talking." 

When writing a letter of application there is 
no excuse for adding a single word or phrase that 
has no meaning, and every imnecessary word you 
add detracts from your chance of being considered 
for the position. 

APPLYING IN PERSON 

The letter of application, be it ever so good, is 
nothing more than an entering wedge, and unless 
you follow it up with a good personal interview, 
you will not get the position you are seeking. 
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Punctuality. 

When you are granted an interview, it is well 
to remember that you must be at the place desig- 
nated at the hour and minute designated, and it 
is not within your rights to change the date of that 
interview. 

CONFroENCE IN YoURSELF. 

When you enter the office to apply for a posi- 
tion, if you are confident of your own ability, show 
it in a dignified way. Do not, however, give 
the impression that you believe you know all there 
is to know. 

In applying for a position the things that coimt 
most are manner, appearance and knowledge of 
your own ability. 

Salary. 

If you know what salary you want, say so. If 
a business man wants an article he wants a certain 
priced article, and unless he gets what that price 
will buy he doesn't want it. 

Selling Your Services. 

In business you are selling yourself and your 
ability and you should remember that when a 
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salesman wants to sell a certain article he presents 
it in its most favorable light. 

Therefore, your clothes, manner and ability 
must be presented in the most telling way. 

Assurance. 

Assurance is necessary in applying for a position, 
and it is becoming. 

When you go into an ofBce, walk right in. Do 
not hang back at the door, but walk to the person 
whose duty it seems to be to care for callers and 
ask for the man you wish to see. 

If you have an appointment give your name 
and tell what the appointment is about. 

Then wait until the man you have called to see 
can see you. 

Entering the Private Office. 

When you enter his ofBce, if the business man 
extends his hand, take it and put enough deter- 
mination and force into your handclasp to make 
you seem alive. 

Do not be seated imtil you are invited to 
do so. 
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Answering Questions. 

Let your prospective employer question you; 
but volunteer information that will aid you in ex- 
plaining your ability. 

The Value of Your Experience. 

It might be well to remark here that few, very 
few business men — none that are reliable — care 
for the inside secrets of their competitors' business. 
Therefore, if you have worked for a competitor of 
the man to whom you are applying for a position, 
your only value to the man you want to work for 
now is the knowledge of mechanical and psycho- 
logical details that are peculiar to the business in 
which both are engaged. 

Closing the Interview. 

When the interview is finished, do not try to 
drag it out longer. Arise as soon as it seems the 
man you are calling on has finished his questions, 
and though you may not get the position, thank 
him for his consideration of your application. 

Personally Applying Without Introduc- 
tory Letter. 

Applying in person for a position, without first 
securing an interview by letter, is usually a fruit- 
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less endeavor. Unless you go to concerns that 
have a large force of employees, your efforts are 
sure to be scattered and the possible results obtain- 
able by such means are not worth the effort thus 
expended. 

You may go to an office in which there is a va- 
cancy and be engaged at once. If you are not en- 
gaged immediately, and there is a chance of a 
position later, you must leave a written applica- 
tion or your application may be forgotten as soon 
as you have left the office. 

EMPLOYMENT BUREAUS 

The question of whether it is wise to apply to 
an employment bureau to secure a position can- 
not be left out of a discussion of job-getting. 

To be sure, it seems a great tax to have to pay 
a full week's salary for a position ; but again one 
must apply the comparison used in regard to ad- 
vertising, whether it is good sense to remain out of 
work for several weeks and save the employment 
agency fee, or to pay the fee and get the position 
at once. 

The advantage of the employment agency is 
that it is a known means of securing help for busi- 
ness houses and is a concentrated means of bring- 
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ing together the worker and the job. Its efforts 
are therefore direct. 

More is to be said in favor of securing a posi- 
tion through an employment agency than can be 
said against it, provided the employment agency 
is a reliable one. 



XVI 
ABOUT YOUR SUCCESS 

The experienced worker who after several years 
in business reviews in memory what has aided or 
retarded his or her progress, knows that the only 
errors a conscientious worker is apt to make are 
those of poor judgment. 

The obstacle that will confront you at the out- 
set is lack of confidence in yourself. Until you 
have had some experience you do not know your 
own value; you do not know the value to your- 
self or to the business world of the work you are 
equipped to do. Only experience can answer 
these questions for you; only experience can give 
you the assurance that a knowledge of these an- 
swers will bring. 

When you start out to earn your own liveli- 
hood, you have these three means to choose : labor, 
for which the compensation is small; skill, for 
which the compensation is better; and thought, 

for which the compensation is best. The degrees 

i6i 
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of compensation and a scale of the wages as re- 
lated to office work are given in another chapter. 

Your first few months in business will be little 
more than an advanced training course. You will 
acquire experience and some little remimeration. 
Look on it, therefore, as a training and get out of 
your work as much as you can in experience. 

A beginner is always timid, yet it is a safe rule 
to ask questions about anything of which you are 
not certain. If you only know and appreciate at 
the outset how anxious the business world usually 
is to help on every worker, you will not fear to 
ask for help. 

After, say, the first six months in business, you 
will know just to what extent you have improved. 
You will by that time know your own ability. 
But it will take six months of experience, at least, 
to make you worth any more than you receive in 
your first week's pay. 

While on the subject of salary, let us go a little 
deeper in the question of how often your salary 
should be increased and how your value increases. 

The first six months you represent little more 
value than you did the first week. The second 
half of the first year you become more valuable; 
but if you have received a salary of $8 a week or 
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more to start in a stenographic position, unless 
your value be greater than the average, you can- 
not reasonably expect more before the end of a 
year. 

By the end of the second year you should be 
receiving $12 if you have continued to improve, 
and at the end of the third year you should be 
worth at least $15. 

It may be that the ofRce you first enter is one 
in which the initial salary you get is the maximum 
paid. You are traversing a blind alley then. It 
is foolish to accept such a position, except with the 
feeling that it is a training for some better job 
later. 

It is putting yourself into business that will 
bring you the biggest returns. It is the amount 
of yourself that you use to push the pencil across 
your notebook that will measure your success. 

Your personality — ^you — are your own biggest 
asset or liability in business. A pleasing per- 
sonality counts more than mere skill. It is a 
great and glorious asset. But if your personality 
be frivolous, foolish, vain, it is a liability, though 
it be tied up with wondrous skill. 

Never try to bury your individuality. It is 
what determines the position you hold when you 
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have polished off the rough comers of inexperi- 
ence. Be individual, but be sure your individual- 
ity is not selfishness. If it be genuine, you have 
a ri^t to individuality as a trade-mark. 

Look your best. That too counts in business. 

Not so many years ago a business man would 
be afraid of criticism if he asked for a good-look- 
ing stenographer when requesting one from an 
agency. Now times have changed. Not only 
are those requests taken as a matter of course, but 
the employment agent will suggest to the young 
woman or young man who fails to "land" the 
position sought, that he or she invest in better or 
improved clothes. 

All of which does not mean at all that business 
men are morally tobogganing. No, indeed; it 
means that they desire their offices to look well. 
It is the same something that makes the business 
man insist upon the windows of his office being 
cleaned each week. 

A few years ago the representative business 
man did not care whether the windows were 
cleaned or festooned with cob-webs. Now he 
wants not only the windows cleaned, but the of- 
fice dusted. 

One business man of whom an employment 
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agent speaks is a fair example of the entire species. 
He had a position in his office open for a young 
woman. He was willing to pay $15 a week. A 
young woman called on him and insisted on a 
salary of $18 a week. She got the job. He told 
the employment agent who sent the young lady 
that she got the position and the extra $3 a week 
because she looked like an $18 a week worker. 

Can you blame the business man? You know 
that you would select the best and neatest looking 
man you could get for an employer, but, alas, you 
cannot, so why blame him for doing what he can? 

Assuming that you have made your choice, 
that you have entered the business arena, and 
that you have polished off the rough comers by a 
reasonable amoimt of experience — then, what are 
you doing? 

Progressing, working each day with a feeling 
that you are farther on than you were yesterday? 
Or are you traveling the dead level of routine 
tasks? Are you, then, satisfied? If you are a 
thinking, progressive worker, you are not satisfied 
with a job of that kind. 

Then have a frank talk with your employer. 
Ask him if there is not a possibility of moving up 
to better achievement. But be sure your ability 
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makes you master of the job you are in before 
you make any such suggestion. 

On the other hand, are you uncertain of your 
ability, are you not quite sure of your job? Even 
then there is comfort for you in the thought that 
if you are conscientiously doing your best noth- 
ing more can be expected of you. 

You may be robbed of your job, but nothing can 
rob you of your ability to work or of your willing- 
ness to work. The loss of a single position in a 
whole business career is not so great a disaster as 
it looks to be when viewed at close range. It is 
always possible to secure another. 

No one in a high position attained by merit can 
tell a story of straight, unretarded ascent. Every 
one who has ever climbed has at some time slipped 
back. 

If you scan the life history of any of the 
world's achievers, you will find that the big suc- 
cesses have probably fallen as many times as those 
who did not reach the top, but their great attain- 
ment resulted from their ability to climb again. 

Any great and good accomplishment requires 
belief in oneself. We are all pretty frank with 
ourselves; so as soon as you honestly believe you 
are worthy of recognition, the possibilities are that 
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you have a good, solid reason for believing it and 
the world will believe it too. 

YOUR RIGHTS AND OPPORTUNITIES 

What you understand to be your rights and 
what others with more business experience call 
your opportunities, may often seem to you to con- 
flict. 

Your understanding of your right to stop 
work at a certain hour each day may prove a seri- 
ous handicap to completing your work properly, 
which, as you know, or should know, is your op- 
portunity for the better job, hence better salary, 
later on. 

Make your choice, then, between your under- 
stood rights and your opportunity for advance- 
ment. Do you want to invest a small portion of 
your hours of leisure now and receive dividends 
on those hours later, or do you want those few 
hours now to devote to personal interests and let 
go dividends? 

It is foolish for a business man or woman to 
have his or her evenings so filled up with outside 
interests that it is always necessary to quit on the 
instant. That indicates an unwarranted devo- 
tion to pleasure that crowds out a proper devo- 
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tion to business ; and since most of us pursue busi- 
ness careers in order to live, is it not good sense 
to make provision to live in the best way one can, 
if not now, later? 

No worker can progress who is throughout the 
working day always conscious of the passing of 
time. That statement is trite, to be sure, but it 
cannot be repeated too often. If you cannot take 
enough interest in your work to be willing to stay 
a little while at the close of the day to finish up 
important duties or to complete some given tasks, 
then you cannot take sufficient interest in your 
work to move on appreciably. 

APPLICATION TO TASKS 

The degree of application to your tasks that 
you express in your work will always determine 
your happiness and success in your position. 
Though in many an office it may be possible to 
hold down a job and do one's work without giving 
it exclusive and concentrated attention, it is not 
possible in any office to accomplish very startling 
results without concentration on the job at hand. 

If your employer pays you a certain price for 
certain work, suppose you do that work indiffer- 
ently, but you somehow get it done, it may seem 
that the main point is accomplished. Yet, in do- 
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ing indifferent work, there are sure to be multi- 
plied possibilities of error, and in the multiplied 
possibilities of error, greatly increased risks for 
your employer. 

But, you may contend that you do the letter of 
the work you are expected to do. Let us look at 
the same thing from your viewpoint. 

Suppose you take a railway journey. You 
buy a ticket for a certain fixed price. This en- 
titles you to transportation to a certain place. 
You board the train and it arrives at the destina- 
tion all right. 

Suppose the engineer is indifferent enough to 
run past signals, or not to look for them. Then 
the possibilities of error in his work are increased, 
and though he may get the train over the road 
ninety-nine times out of a hundred, if you know 
he is indifferent you do not feel very safe riding 
on a train that may run off the track or be wrecked. 

Your employer will always pay his fare for the 
ride by his business in the care of those workers 
who may be trusted to watch signals. The 
engineers who are apt to fly past signals or not 
look for them may be permitted to work until con- 
scientious en^neers are acquired, or they may be 
kept shoveling coal into the furnace and never get 
a look at the track ahead. 
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Do you want to shovel the coal and let some 
one else get the remuneration and the credit for 
guiding the business to its proper destination? 

PERSONAL INTERESTS 

All of us have certain acquaintances who do not 
have to pursue the elusive dollar and who, conse- 
quently, do not appreciate the positions of those 
who do. Since the business office is often down- 
town, near the theaters and the shopping center of 
the town, such people find it convenient when 
they come downtown to shop or to visit a show 
and have time to waste to drop into the office to 
see the worker. In the majority of cases they 
care not at all about seeing the worker. They 
merely want to pass time. 

Who suffers thereby? 

Both the worker and the employer. 

It is not so hard to eliminate this in a large or- 
ganization where the office boy can be instructed 
to get the name and business of every caller. 

In a small office, however, where there are but 
few employees, it is hard to keep such time wasters 
out by tactful methods. 

Invariably when such a call is made the worker 
on whom the visitation falls (there the word is 
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used in the same expressive sense as when it refers 
to a plague) feels uncomfortable and uneasy dur- 
ing the call, knowing it is not good business to 
have callers, yet unable to acquire courage enough 
to speak frankly on the subject to the unwelcome 
visitor. The result is that even aside from the 
time wasted, that worker's efforts for the day are 
rendered less efficient than if the interruption had 
not occurred. 

Many an employer, because the work of a cer- 
tain employee is above the average, will tolerate 
a limited amount of this sort of thing; but a visi- 
tor, no matter how short his or her stay, is certain 
to upset the routine of any office. 

To be sure, only those without any considera- 
tion for the success of the worker will do this; 
but there are many very inconsiderate people in 
the world. Having no jobs to lose because of in- 
efficient work, and having time only to waste it, 
when they are able to accomplish that end to their 
satisfaction, why should they worry about others ? 

Not only people of leisure do this. There are 
many in positions that permit such time wasting 
while earning their salaries — such as salesmen, 
outside representatives, etc. — who will drop into 
any office where they can waste their own time, 
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regardless of the others whose time they waste 
as well. 

Suppose you have such friends? What is the 
remedy? 

Drastic. People of this type must be treated 
with brutal frankness. Why spare their feelings 
if they disregard your interests. You may lose 
such a friend by frankness, but you are better able 
to lose friends who care not at all for your success 
than you are able to lose your means of livelihood. 

There is no conceivable reason why any one 
should go into an office and consume the time of a 
worker or workers in that office with anything 
but business. Any friend who is a good friend 
will be willing to wait to see you imtil after busi- 
ness hours. 

Neither is there any reason for telephone calls 
of a personal nature coming into the business 
office. Each such call draws the attention of the 
recipient from the work at hand. Each such call 
has a disturbing influence. It should be a rule in 
every office — ^not out of harshness, but out of kind- 
ness to employees — that no messages go through 
during business hours. 

If a message be of vital importance, it can al- 
ways be given to the one answering the telephone. 
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to be delivered to the one for whom it is intended. 
If the importance be slight, it can wait until the 
close of the business day. 

FAVORITISM VS. MERIT 

The worker out in the business world will often 
hear accusations of favoritism. Yet few meet 
any real cases of pure personal pull receiving rec- 
ognition before superior work. 

Every owner of a business, every office man- 
ager, is in business for a money profit. 

To secure a money profit it is necessary in re- 
turn for every dollar expended to get more than 
a dollar return. 

For every dollar paid out in salary, to make 
that salary expenditure good investment it is nec- 
essary to buy more than a dollar's worth of work. 

And since personal favoritism is not good busi- 
ness — for it is not good business to pay any one 
to remain in a job he or she cannot properly fill — 
no one in business is so regardless of his own re- 
turns as to make personal favoritism a rule. 

The only thing that can be depended upon to 
secure advancement and permanent recognition is 
real ability. 

Whenever you hear the cry of "favoritism" go 
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up, if you will investigate, you will invariably 
have revealed to you not personal favoritism at all, 
but superior work as the incentive for the worker 
who has been moved on. 

Business is an institution based on hard and 
fast value in dollars. No sane, sensible man in 
a responsible position will advance an unworthy 
worker because he likes that worker — at any rate, 
not into a very exacting position — for he will only 
lose by doing so. 

The truth is that there is no such thing as per- 
sonal favoritism in business. 



XVII 
LOYALTY 

The preceding chapters of this book have been 
a series of definite instructions to do definite things 
when definite conditions arise. That is far from 
the sum of success in a secretarial position, or in 
any other. 

The biggest ingredient in success — trite, yet im- 
portant withal — is not so much the knowing how 
to do as the willingness to do. 

Elbert Hubbard says in his Message to Garcia^ 
that famous little pamphlet which has had the 
marvelous circulation of forty million copies, 
"When put to the test, an ounce of Loyalty is 
worth a pound of Cleverness." 

When put to the test the desire to do right is 
worth all the knowledge you can gain in a school, 
college or a business office. 

Loyalty, honor, a sense of justice, are far more 
important to your success as a secretary than are 
the ability to run a typewriter or master short- 
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hand ; for though you can by diligent practice be- 
ccMne a good typist and a ccMnpetent stenographer, 
if you do not realize within you that loyalty, 
honor and justice are of vital importance in every 
deal, be it so small as the placing of sufficient 
postage on a mailed package, you can not become 
a success, no matter what your ability. 

If you would go down into the business dis- 
trict, and observe at close range the inefficiency 
with which employers have to bear, you would 
understand why they are willing to pay for good 
service. You would understand, too, the reason 
many employers do not pay higher wages. 

When a worker has a desire to do his share — 
not overdo, mind you, but simply fulfill his job — 
then that worker has put his foot on the first rung 
of the ladder of success. 

Employers are more anxious to hire honesty 
than efficiency. 

You cannot go into a strange office and take up 
the work with an efficient touch. You can, if you 
are so inclined, go anywhere and be an expression 
of honesty and loyalty. 

And is it really difficult? 

It should be a simple task to be loyal and 
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grateful to the man who pays one's salary, and to 
do all possible to make a success of that man's 
business; but one hundred per cent, loyalty is 
nevertheless rare. 

It is taken too much for granted by teachers 
preparing young people for business that the stu- 
dents already have a positive groundwork of prin- 
ciple. As a matter of fact, the average beginner 
in business knows little of the principles of honor, 
loyalty and honesty as applied to wage earning. 
It usually takes some years in business to acquire 
an understanding of these principles. 

We all know that a business that is run by any- 
thing but honest and honorable methods will not 
thrive. 

So with the business man or woman. No one 
can get recognition and reward who does not give 
loyalty and service. 

Most business men know that to criticize a com- 
petitor, to seek to injure a competitor, to attempt 
to secure the business secrets of a competitor are 
injurious, not so much to the one to whom the 
injury is intended as to the one who commits the 
wrong. 

Yet many argue that business is only a form of 
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warfare. And, getting down to the basis of it, it 
is. But even in warfare there is a code that must 
be observed. 

LOYALTY TO ONE'S SUPERIOR 

Your immediate superior, thou^ that superior 
may be far f rcMn the head of the concern, is to 
you the representative of the organization that 
pays your salary. In every organization there are 
officers, executives, and workers who carry out the 
orders of the executives. 

In every organization planned on efficient lines 
there are department heads to whom are given 
control of the departments they direct. 

Each department head is in that position be- 
cause he or she is qualified to be there. 

The success or failure of each department is 
credited or charged against the head of the depart- 
ment, and that one in authority is accountable for 
the results attained by the department. 

Every one in the department owes loyalty to 
the head of the department first of all, and only 
by this loyalty can any department be builded. 
On the success of its departments rests the suc- 
cess of every business. All, in short, depend on 
the loyalty of the individual worker. 
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It may seem that recognition is slow; but loy- 
alty has a peculiar way of forcing itself upon one. 

In almost every office there is some one that 
the office head feels he can point to and say: 
"I can depend on that worker." 

Perhaps that worker is far from the top of the 
list for volume of work, may even be in a way in- 
efficient; but he or she, being well equipped with 
loyalty, is sure in time to attain a high value. 

Every worker who accepts a salary owes loy- 
alty to those who pay the salary, and owes com- 
plete loyalty. 

You may feel that while all this may be true 
with regard to the man who pays your salary, you 
do not owe loyalty to another employee who also 
is a salary-earner, but just a step higher than you. 

But you do. 

To illustrate : 

Business is a great army. The success of an army 
is dependent on the success of the rank and file 
under the small officers. A soldier may be ab- 
solutely loyal to the general in charge of the army, 
but he is absolutely useless unless he is first loyal 
to his captain. 

He must accept the orders of his captain and 
carry them out as though his general issued them. 
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ANALYSIS OF LOYALTY 

Loyalty in business is a vague term. Elxactly 
what is meant by it here? 

This: 

You, for example, are hired by Smith, 
Brown & Co., to do certain work. 

You know nothing of Smith, Brown & Co., ex- 
cept that they are a business concern engaged in a 
certain line. As soon as you accept a position 
with them you know them as the people who pay 
your salary. 

You enter their office and do not know any 
other worker there except as a fellow-worker in 
the employ of Smith, Brown & Co. 

You probably never would know the other peo- 
ple in that office if Smith, Brown & Co. had not 
hired you. 

If you did meet them the chances are that few 
of them would be selected by you as friends. 
Thus are people jumbled and mixed in the busi- 
ness world. 

After a while, having mastered the details of 
actual work, you begin to notice the attitude of 
the workers toward their superiors. 

It is certain that things will crane to your no- 
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tice, conditions in connection with the relation 
of employer to employee, that your employer can 
not know. 

You may be confronted with actual disloyalty 
and dishonesty — for anything in the nature of in- 
ferior service is dishonesty. Then, in that case, 
would you feel that you owed first loyalty to your 
employer or to the offending fellow-worker? 

You might be doubtful. 

Yet you would not be doubtful what to do if 
you knew some one had robbed the cash drawer. 

Every disloyal or dishonest employee is a thief, 
stealing from the man or concern paying his or 
her salary. 

It is therefore the duty of every honest employee 
— and no one can be an honest employee if he 
evades that duty — to protct the interests of his em- 
ployer from the inside thief as well as the outside 
thief. 

REPORTING ANYTHING INJURIOUS TO 
YOUR EMPLOYER'S BUSINESS 

The system of spying on and reporting fellow 
employees for the sake of gaining favor is con- 
temptible. No superior likes a tattler; but when 
a matter of any importance comes to the attention 
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of a worker who wishes to be loyal, that worker 
can be loyal only by acquainting his or her su- 
perior with the condition. 

LOYALTY TO FELLOW-EMPLOYEES 

There is, too, a loyalty due those who work witn 
you, your fellow-employees. Whenever you can 
do anything to help them, it is of course your duty 
to do it; but your fellow-employees do not pay you 
your salary, you have not taken a position in or- 
der to be with them, but rather your being among 
them is incidental to serving the same employer. 
You are therefore bound to consider their inter- 
ests secondary to those of the man or organization 
that pays your salary. 

WHEN LOYALTY IS OVERPLAYED 

There is no middle course between right and 
wrong for the worker. He is either fulfilling his 
job and earning his salary, or he is taking pay for 
a thing he is not selling. 

You know if you are doing that. 

Are you? 

Your own sense of right tells you if you are. 
acting honestly toward your employer. 
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If you keep the trusts reposed in you, do your 
best work and carry out instructions given you, 
nothing more can be required. 

Yet in your desire to give full value you may 
overplay loyalty. 

You owe loyalty to your employer and loyalty 
to yourself as well. 

Your loyalty to your employer has been de- 
fined. 

Your loyalty to yourself consists of this: As 
long as your employer pays you for your work, 
appreciates your eflFort, and seems satisfied with 
your fulfillment of the work you are hired to do, 
you are doing right in remaining in the position; 
but to accept unreasonable fault-finding, inade- 
quate salary, restrictions and limitations to your 
progress, is not alone to overplay loyalty; it is 
suicidal to your business success. 

Every day that you work for and are satisfied 
with a low salary with no prospect of a better one, 
you not only are losing the larger amount of 
money you should receive but are giving service 
at a cost of your self-respect. 

Every time you, through a mistaken sense of 
loyalty, permit unwarranted criticism and fault- 
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finding with your work, you are doing an injus- 
tice to yourself and to the worker who may suc- 
ceed you. 

When you give your best you can expect the 
best in return. In most cases you will receive it, 
for that is what business of to-day is seeking. If 
you do not receive recognition in return for loyalty 
and conscientious service where you are, remember 
that there are many, many employers seeking what 
you have to give them — ^if you are sure it is the 
genuine article. 



CONCLUSION 

If in the beginning you haVe your choice be- 
tween a position in a large ofBce and one in an 
ofBce in which you will be one of a few workers, 
the better choice, as a rule, would be the larger 
office, though the ccMnpensation at the beginning 
might be less. The larger the organization you 
get into, the greater will be the opportunity for 
experience and advancement. 

As in a small shop one cannot expect to advance 
as one can in a big department store, neither can 
one advance in a small office as well as m a large 
one. 

So much for the choice of the organization into 
which you shall go. 

When you have secured a job, and a little ex- 
perience, the things that will count for your suc- 
cess are things aside from skill. They are per- 
sonality, willingness, and the inclination to think 
independently. 

It is well to remember always that no one can 

go on conscientiously working, striving to make 
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good, looking for new angles on the job and spots 
where improvement could come in, without forg- 
ing ahead. 

The business world is always delighted to help 
along those who are trying to get on. Just try 
and see. 

"Hard Work" seems a harsh term. Hard work 
is, and besides, many of the biggest successes in 
the business world to-day have not been as hard 
workers as they were hard thinkers. 

You can get any number of men to do the 
heaviest manual work for a dollar and a half a 
day, but when it comes to thinking, pushing ahead, 
bringing to bear on the most confusing tasks a 
cheerful, tactful, pleasing personality, a willing- 
ness to think when thought is necessary, and a 
staunch loyalty, the value of a worker capable of 
all this cannot be too highly estimated. 

And therein does success in secretarjrship — and 
in many other things — ^lie. 
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Addressing envelopes, 1, 2, 67 

Advertising, 148-151 

Ambition, 48, 49; incentive of, 41-45 

Answering and caring for telephone calls, 80, 86, 87 

Answering questions, 158 

Application to task, 168-170 

Arithmetic, importance of, 48, 51 

Arranging correspondence for filing, 102 

Arranging letters according to importance, 63-65 

Assurance, its importance, 156, 157, 166 

Attaching correspondence, 86 

Business etiquette, 52-54 
Business law, 54-56 
Business value, 8-11, 44 

Carbon copies, 76, 77 ; economy of, 122, 123 

Caring for the morning mail, 84-86 

Catalogues and advertising matter, 67-69 

Catching the spirit of the work, 57-59 

Changing dictated letters, 59-61 

Choosing the right vocation, 8-24 

Closing a letter, 69, 70 

Closing an interview, 158 

Collection letters, 144 

Colored cards, 105, 106 

Compensation, 17; labor, 18; skill, 18; thought, 18 

Concentration on your work, 59 
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Confidence in yourself, 156, 157, 166 
Copying letters and lists, 81 

Dating a letter, 69, 70 
Day's work, a, 83-89 
Desk supplies, 134, 135 
Diary system, the, 110, ill 

Dictation, 2 ; attention during, 6^ ; changing, 59-61 ; po- 
sition for, 62 ; taking, 49, 57-65 
Dictation mark, 78, 79 
Dress, importance of proper, 25-34, 164; knowledge of, 

48 

Economy, 120-129; of carbon paper, 122, 123; of e£Fort, 
120, 121 ; of ink, 126; of motion, 128, 129; of note- 
books, 126; of pencils, 125; of pens, 125, 126; of 
postage, 122 ; of telegrams, 124, 125; of things, 121, 
122; of typewriter ribbons, 124 

Economy, false, 127 

Effort, economy of, 120, 121 

Emplo3rment bureaus, 159, 160 

Enclosures, 67-69 

Envelopes, how to address, 67; speed in addressing, 1, 2 

Environment, 13-16 

Erasing, 77, 78 

Essential points, 80-89 

Etiquette, business, 52-54 

Exercise, importance of, 29-31 

Favoritism vs. merit, 173, 174 

Filing and listing, 100-119; alphabetically, lOi, 102; 
arranging correspondence, 102; attaching previous 
correspondence, 103, 104; time filing, IQ4; what to 
file separately, 104; why necessary, 100, 101 

Filing in a broker's office, 108-113; in a real estate 
office, 113, 114 

Follow-up cards, 109, iio; letters, ill 

Follow-up system in a machinery office, 115-119; how 
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the system works, 116-119; marking and filing 
carbon copies, 115, 116; why it is of value, 119 
Food, importance of, 25-34 

Gauging length of page, 78 

Geography, importance of, 49 

(Jetting a position, 148-160; advertising, 148-151; ap- 
plying by letter, 151-155; applying in person, 155- 
159; employment bureaus, 159, 160. 

Good English, importance of, 50, 51 

Good taste, 53, 54 

Grood-will in business, 130, 131 

Ideals, 48, 49 

Ideas, possibilities of, 35 ; trying out, 36 

Importance of arithmetic, 4^, 51 ; of pleasing manner, 
130; of proper dress and food, 25-34; of punctua- 
tion, 50; of rest, 32-34; of sleep, 31, 32; of spell- 
ing, 49» 50 

Important trifles, 130-138 

Incentive of ambition, the, 41-45 

Inclinations, where they lead, 12, 13 

Indenting paragraphs, 71, 72 

Individuality, value of, 163, 164 

Individualizing your work, 69 

Ink, economy of, 126 

Judgment, 61, 62 

Keeping letters in order, 62 
Knowledge of value, 90 

Labor, 16, 161 ; compensation for, 18 
Law, business, 54-56 
Leaving letters over night, 64 
Letter of application, 152-155 
Letter writmg, 48 
Lists, preparing, 82 
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Loyalty, 175-184; analysis of, 180, 181; reporting any- 
thing injurious to your employer's business, 181, 
182; loyalty to fellow-employees, 182; to one's su- 
perior, 178, 179; when it is overplayed, 182-184 

Mail to be signed, 87 

Manner, importance of pleasing, 130 

Marking letters received, 85, 86 

Mechanical aids, 66, 67 

Mental attitude, 132, 133 

Mimeographing, 48, 95-97; adjusting, 97; cutting a 
stencil, 95; inking the mimeograph, 96; putting a 
wax sheet in the typewriter, 96; taking proofs, 97; 
touch, 95 

Motion, economy of, 128, 129 

Moving on, 38-41 

Notebooks, economy of, 125 

Office visitors, 87, 136, 137, 171, 172 

Patient plodding versus patient progress, 22-24 

Pencils, economy of, 125 

Pens, economy of, 125 

Permanent business value, 8-1 1 

Personal interests, 170-173 

Personality, value of, 163 

Phonograph dictation, 90-94; adjusting the phonograph, 
92 ; care of machine, 93 ; cleaning records, 94 ; con- 
fidential work, 94; ease of operation, 93 

Placing mail to be signed, 135 

Postage, economy of, 122 

Prices and Quotations, 72-75 

Progress, causes of, 36-38 ; value of, 36-41 

Punctuation, importance of, 50 

Punctuality, 156 

Relation of secretary to employer's business, 3-8 
Responsibilities of a secretary, 46, 47 
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Rest, Importance of, 32-34 

Returning correspondence and cards to the file, 112-114 

Rights and opportunities, 167, 168 

Salary, 19-22, 156, 162, 1^, 165 
Scale of wages, 19-22 
Scrap-book, 97, 98 
Secretary's value, the, 1-7 
Securing attention, 75, 76 
Selling your services, 156, 157 
Sending out mailed matter, 82, 83 
Skill, 16, 161 ; compensation for, 18 
Sleep, importance of, 31, 32 
Spacing a letter, 70, 71 
Special filing, 107-119 
Spelling, importance of, 49, 50 
Success, how attained, 161-174 
Suggestions for dressing properly, 27-29 
Supplies, 62 
System, value of, 89 

Tact, 48, 131, 132 

Telegram, economy of, 124, 125 

Telephone, answering the, 80, 86, 87, 135 ; wasting time 

on, 137 
Things, economy of, 121, 122 
Things that count, 185, 186 
Thinking, value of, 4, 46 
Thought, 16, 161 ; compensation for, 18 
Time consumers, 135, 136 
Time filing, 104 
Training, 11 

Transcribing and typing, 49, 66-79 
Typewriter ribbons, economy of, 124 
Typing form letters, 2 

Unfinished work, 64, 88 
Unimportant mail, 137, 138 
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Vacation, necessity for, 32-34 

Value of thinking, 4, 46; of your experience, 158 

Viewpoint of the worker, 133, 134 

Vocation^ choosing a, 8-24 

What to read, 98, 99 

Willingness to learn, 83 ; to work, 48 

Work of a secretary, 4; of a stenographer, 4; of a t3rp- 
ist, 4 

Writing a good business letter, 139-147; adjusting a 
complaint, 143, 144; be^ning right, 139; collec- 
tion letters, 144; convincingly, 145; direct appeal, 
143; driving home facts, 140-143; simply, 145; 
briefly, 146, 147 

Your own ability, 51, 52, 165, 166 
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